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In this issue... 


e READERS will find that there is increasing cooperation . . . and increasing O 
need for that cooperation . . . in the fields of vocational guidance and vocationa| 
education. @{ Opportunities for advancement of vocational guidance on a nation. 
wide front are seen in COMMISSIONER STUDEBAKER’S description of the ney 
Service provided by the U. S. Office of Education . . . interweaving the triple = 
aims of Occupational Adjustment... . guidance, training, and placement. 
If the schools of one small city can take the lead in defeating the unemploy 
ment problem, why can’t others? ... The story about Williamsport proves there js ‘Ty 
no secret formula or hocus pocus . . . but competent, understanding leadershir 
and cooperation from the top down. @ Another article shows why there jis 
urgent need for research . . . to obtain more information about allied agricultural 
jobs for boys with farm life background. @{ Read how the counselor can start 
apprentice training activities . . . in his local community. 
The Interim Report of the NOC Tour group . . . and recent regional con. 
ferences . . . show that Occupational Adjustment is “taking hold’ from coast 
to coast. @ New York City’s school program presents varied fields of training for 
the “Jobs of Tomorrow.” @ New opportunities are revealed for girls . . 


trained in home economics. ( The AVA plans an outstanding vocational gui- of tk 
dance program for its St. Louis Convention. Air waves carry new guidance by ¢ 
features . . . and we tell where to find them. State Education Department officials pros 
in charge of guidance activities in the various states are listed. in t 
how 
or 
° : el 
Coming in December . . . a 
age 
e YOUTH AND LABOR... a symposium... in which labor leaders and labor wh 
evaluators advise counselors on advising youth . . . will feature the next issue of vig 
this magazine. @ No longer will it be necessary for any reader of OccUPATIONS tic 
. to evade or give unsatisfactory answer to youth's ever-challenging questions _ 
about labor and labor organizations . . . advantages and disadvantages . . . how 
they exist and why. tic 
Here's the line-up: @ Wi4LuiaM GREEN, president of A. F. of L., and Ch 
JouHN L. Lewis, chairman of the CIO, each will answer the question “Why join E 
with Organized Labor?” . . . LEO WoLMAN of Columbia University gives “A if 
Candid Look at Organized Labor” . . . and JoHN J. CoLuins of Fordham Uni- 0 
versity answers “What About the Independent Union?” @ Background analysis f 
of the A. F. of L.-CIO battle will be covered in an illuminating article by 
HERMAN FELDMAN of Dartmouth College. (All are experts who tell their a 
stories without fanfare or ballyhoo . . . factual, interesting, helpful. f 
Few writers will undertake to expose methods of “Gyp Schools” . . . set 
up for bogus “training” . . . but T. O. MARSHALL will provide the kind of 
information that all counselors appreciate . . . and act upon. @ How youth- : 
serving agencies are getting ahead through planned cooperation . . . is told by | 
JoHN A. LANG. @ In “An Analysis of the Occupational Aims of College 
Students” DoNnaLp A. SISSON stresses the importance of vocational counseling at 
the secondary as well as college levels. 
THE Eprrors 
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The New National Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


United States Commissioner of Education 


The DEVELOPMENT in this country 
of the educational movement represented 
by the general term “guidance” has been 
progressing with increasing momentum 
in the last few years. That development, 
however, has been more 
or less sporadic, and 
there has been an in- 
creasing demand for an 
agency of national scope 
which might extend the 
vigorous and enthusias- 
tic efforts of the several 
local, district, and na- 
tional groups and asso- 
ciations. The Office of 
Education has long been 
interested in this field 
of service, but not until this year have 
funds been available to finance it. 

The first move in this direction was the 
announcement which it was the writer's 
pleasure to make at the meeting in At- 
lantic City of the American Association 
of School Administrators last February of 
the appointment of Richard D. Allen as 
Consultant for the Office of Education in 
the field of guidance. Doctor Allen’s com- 
mendable record in the guidance move- 
ment and the development under his 


* An important milestone has 
been reached in the impressive 
recognition given to Occupa- 
tional Adjustment problems by 
the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. In this initial announce- 
ment of the new educational 
service at Washington there is 
due cause for bepe that voca- 
tional guidance activities will re- 
ceive new impetus throughout 
the nation. 


charge of one of the most outstanding 
systems of guidance in the country at 
Providence, Rhode Island, were, it was 
believed, a good augury for the effective- 
ness and comprehensiveness of the service 
to be established. 

The appointment of 
Doctor Allen was pre- 
liminary to the organi- 
zation of a rather com- 


plete service to be 
supported in part by 
funds made available 
by increased appropria- 
tions for vocational 
education from the 


75th Congress and in 
part by funds from the 
general appropriations for the Office. 

It has been apparent for some time 
that the proper selection by students of 
their vocational courses by means of in- 
formation about employment opportuni- 
ties, about their own general and particu- 
lar qualifications, and about getting jobs, 
was an important task for the schools 
Supplying these students with the services 
of persons capable of applying this in- 
formation to school situations, was, on 
the other hand, an essential element of 
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this program. Moreover, modern condi- 
tions of quick industrial change, of unem- 
ployment, and of rigidly scrutinized 
financing emphasized the fact that a pro- 
gram of this sort was increasingly neces- 
sary for the efficient use of federal funds 
in the maintenance and future develop- 
ment of vocational schools and classes. 

It must also be noted that many occu- 
pational choices must be deferred; on the 
professional level they are even post- 
poned until after graduation from col- 
lege. Whether the selection of an occu- 
pation, then, is immediate, or deferred, 
or in some cases even the result of some 
change in the individual's circumstances 
in adult life, both occupational informa- 
tion and general guidance are essential 
parts of the entire educative process. Even 
on a strictly occupational basis this service 
of guidance to the individual must take 
into account, not only his abilities and 
limitations, but his adjustment to his en- 
vironment as a happy, healthy, and suc- 
cessful citizen. 

The New Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service, therefore, was es- 
tablished on the basis that it should never 
lose sight of the fact that to promote the 
guidance of the individual in making a 
living is an objective of primary impor- 
tance. On the other hand, there was a 
clear perception that the interpretation of 
the function of guidance must not be 
narrow. 

N.O.C. Ams Project 

An impetus has been given to the new 
Service by the cooperation of the National 
Occupational Conference with the Office 
of Education in a very practical way. Not 
only has its Director, Edwin A. Lee, been 
generous with his counsel and advice, but 
through his efforts the National Occupa- 
tional Conference has put at the disposal 
of the Commissioner of Education for a 
period of three years a sum of money by 


means of which certain activities may be 
initiated more rapidly than would have 
been possible without this assistance. \W 
shall, for instance, be able to avail oy. 
selves of the services of a number of 
authorities in the field of guidance who 
will help form our policies and make 
them function pending the organization 
of a permanent staff. 

For the current year the following aj. 
locations of positions have been made t 
the Service, in addition to the position of 
Chief of Service: two specialists in o 
cupational information; one specialist in 
tests and measurements; two specialists in 
field service, one of whom is to be a 
woman assigned the task of viewing the 
problems involved in occupations and gui- 
dance as they particularly affect girls and 
women. In addition, the staff has been 
supplemented by a number of authorities 
whose services have been made available 
through the cooperation of the National 
Occupational Conference. This arrange- 
ment is so elastic that we expect to be able 
to call in others in their special fields of 
usefulness during the next three years 

Soon after the retention of Dr. Allen as 
Consultant, Harry A. Jager was assigned 
the duty of heading up the new Service 
Several conferences were then called in 
New York and Washington. Edwin A 
Lee of the National Occupational Con- 
ference; Ben D. Wood, Collegiate Educa- 
tional Research, Columbia University; and 
Lewis A. Wilson, Associate Commis- 
sioner of Education for New York, 
participated at various times in these con- 
ferences. J. C. Wright, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Vocational Education, under 
whose administrative direction the New 
Service is placed, the Commissioner, Dr 
Allen, and Mr. Jager represented the 
Office. From these conferences grew a 
tentative statement of policies, a division 
of the proposed functions among the pro- 
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sosed staff positions, and a consideration 
of how Federal funds might be used to 
encourage supervision in the various 
states. 
SPECIALISTS CONSULTED 

A second step in maturing the plans of 
the Service was a conference called at 
Jackson, New Hampshire, August 18, 
19, and 20, 1938. This conference, in 
addition to persons from the Office and 
members of the proposed temporary staff, 
included the following representatives of 
vocational education: George H. Fern, 
Assistant Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Lansing, Michigan; L. H. Dennis, 
Executive Secretary, American Vocational 
Association; Robert O. Small, Director, 
Division of Vocational Education, State 
Department of Education, Boston, Mass.; 
John J. Seidel, Director of Vocational 
Education and Supervisor of Industrial 
Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Baltimore, Maryland; and Walter 
M. May, State Director of Vocational 
Education, Concord, New Hampshire. 
Commissioner Pringle of New Hampshire 
also attended a number of the sessions. 

The members of this group were asked 
to examine the plans of the Service from 
their varied points of view. One of the 
noteworthy achievements was the conclu- 
sion that an occupational information 
and guidance service, in order to serve 
vocational education well, must also serve 
the institutions from which training 
schools recruit their membership. It is 
fair to report as the general sentiment of 
the conference two other conclusions: no 
factor which may affect the educational 
outlook or occupational competence of 
pupils should be omitted from a gui- 
dance program; and there is a further 
obligation, to make the educational world 
aware that the problems of earning a liv- 
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ing are inseparable from the whole edu- 
cational process. 

Other plans were made by which a 
number of authorities in various fields of 
guidance were invited to Washington for 
consultation. These conferences were held 
as roundtable discussions at which only a 
few consultants, in addition to the Office 
staff, were present at any one time. In 
this way freedom of discussion and ample 
time for each individual to express his 
convictions were possible. The follow- 
ing persons have participated in these 
consultations: 


Jerome H. Bentley, Activities Secretary, 
Y.M.C.A., New York, N. Y. 

John M. Brewer,* Director of Bureau of 
Vocational Guidance, Harvard University. 

Leona C. Buchwald, Supervisor of Gui 
dance and Placement, Department of Edu 
cation, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Frances Cummings, Director of Education, 
National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women's Clubs, Inc., 1819 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

A. H. Edgerton, Director, Vocational Gui 
dance, University of Wisconsin. 

Susan J. Ginn, Director of Vocational Gui- 
dance, Boston Placement Bureau, 15 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Robert Hoppock, Assistant Director, Na 
tional Occupational Conference, 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

George E. Hutcherson,* Chief, Bureau of 
Guidance, State Department of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Franklin J. Keller,* Board of Education, 
City of New York. 

Harry D. Kitson, Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University. 

W. K. Layton, Board of Education, De 
troit, Michigan. 

George E. Myers, Professor of Vocational 
Education, University of Michigan. 

Ralph E. Pickett, Assistant Dean, School 
of Education, New York University. 


* These persons have been invited to consult 
with the Office of Education staff in the near 
future 
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Homer P. Rainey, Director, American 
Youth Commission, American Council on 
Education. 

Francis C. Rosecrance, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University. 

Marion R. Trabue, Dean, School of Edu- 
cation, Pennsylvania State College. 

Ben D. Wood, Bureau of Collegiate Edu- 
cational Research, Columbia University. 

To insure to the new Service the bene- 
fit of the experience and advice available 
within the Office of Education itself, there 
has been set up an inter-office committee 
to advise with the Commissioner concern- 
ing policies and plans. The committee 
is composed of the following persons: 
Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education; J. C. Wright, Assist- 
ant Commissioner for Vocational Educa- 
tion; Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service; Fred 
J. Kelly, Chief, Higher Education; Mrs. 
Anna L. Burdick, Special Agent, Trade 
and Industrial Education for Girls and 
Women; Carl A. Jessen, Specialist in 
Secondary Education; John A. Kratz, 
Chief, Vocational Rehabilitation Service; 
Howard W. Oxley, Director, CCC Camp 
Education; and Maris M. Proffitt, Con- 
sultant in Industrial Education. Through 
this committee, it is expected that gen- 

erous contributions from the various as- 
pects of education represented by the 
staff of the Office will be made avaiiable 
to the new Service. 

THE THREE FIELDS OF THE SERVICE 

The proposed development of the Serv- 
ice will follow three main lines. The first 
is the collation and dissemination of in- 
formation about occupations. The second 
concerns a permanent, cumulative inven- 
tory of the individual who is to pursue 
one of these occupations. The third is 
the promotion throughout the nation of 
the consciousness of the need of occu- 
pational information and general gui- 
dance as an integral part of school pro- 


grams. It is clear that future progress jn. 
volves also the encouragement of the de- 
velopment of personnel and organization 
for counseling services in state depart. 
ments of education, local school systems 
and in individual school units, so that 
they may function in helping youth 
and adults, in school and out, to make 
better decisions about ways of making a 
living and about other personal problems 
Certain definite statements may be 
made about the methods of developing 
the program of the Service. We should 
say, first of all, that there is no intention 
either of duplicating services already per- 
formed or of attempting to impose a cer- 
tain pattern of guidance. There is, for 
instance, an immense amount of occupa- 
tional information both on hand and be- 
ing developed daily through innumerable 
agencies, from individual counselors in 
public school systems up through the vari- 
ous government departments themselves 
Our problem is to secure the cooperation 
of all these diversified agencies and to 
make the results available widely, in the 
most usable form, and perhaps to develop 
criteria for evaluating such information 
for use in schools. So far as tests and 
measurements are concerned, we shall not 
have the facilities for their construction. 
We shall attempt, though, not only to get 
more tests and measurements intc use, but 
to encourage new and better forms. Most 
important of all, perhaps, we shall try to 
demonstrate the importance of recording 
and making available permanently the re- 
sults of such tests for the benefit of the 
person who has been tested, so that he 
may be the gainer. 

There are, however, areas in which the 
Service may be of direct use because these 
areas have heretofore been neglected. 
There is, first, for instance, the field of 
occupational information and guidance in 
rural and semi-rural schools, a program 
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now attempted only in a few places. A 
second area is the encouragement in 
teacher-training institutions of an in- 
creased emphasis on education concern- 
ing occupations, and the development of 
criteria for the qualifications of persons 
desiring to be teacher-counselors, super- 
visors, and directors in this field. 


THE ROLE OF STATE AID 


One of the most important elements in 
the future of the guidance movement is 
the availability of federal aid under the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Deen acts for 
the salaries and expenses necessary to 
maintain programs of state supervision of 
occupational information and guidance. 
Two states are already preparing amend- 
ments to their state plans providing for 
such use of federal funds, taking the 
position that the future strengthening of 
vocational class work itself is dependent 
upon adequate vocational guidance. 
Should other states come forward with 
similar proposals, a strong impetus will 
be given to adequate and permanent pro- 
grams of guidance. 

Pending final arrangements for a per- 
manent staff, the Office of Education, with 
the previously mentioned assistance from 
the National Occupational Conference, is 
able to begin the year with the part or 
full-time services of the following per- 
sons: 

Richard D. Allen, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools of Providence, Rhode Island, 
well known authority in guidance. Dr. 
Allen will act as a regular Consultant. 


Walter V. Bingham, author of many 
books and articles on guidance, including 
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the recent Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing, 
and at present Professor of Psychology at 
Stevens Institute. 

Layton S. Hawkins, well known for his 
recent work with the adult Adjus'!ment Serv 
ice in New York, and now supervising adult 


education for the Works Progress Adminis 
tration in New York City. 

G. M. Ruch, author of a number of books 
on tests and measurements, and formerly on 


the faculties of Iowa, California, and Har 
vard Universities. 

Paul W. Chapman, author of Occwu} 
Guidance, former State Director of 
tional Education for Georgia, and at present 
Dean of the College of Agriculture at the 
University of Georgia. 

Walter J. Greenleaf of the Office of Edu 


} 


cation, formerly in the Higher Edu 


ation 


Division, author of a series of guidance 
leaflets. 
David Segel, Consultant of the Office of 


Education in Tests and Measurements 

Harry A. Jager, Chief of Service, with 
long experience as a high school principal 
and in business and school administration, 
co-worker for twenty years with Dr. Allen 
in Providence in organizing and carrying out 
the plan of guidance which Dr. Allen created 
in that city. 

Perhaps it is fitting to say, in conclu 
sion, that the emnlhusis of the Service will 
be placed upon cooperation with state 
and local authorities in making occupa- 
tional information and guidance really 
function in the education of boys and girls, 
youth and adults, in city and country 
The Office of Education hopes thereby to 
render an important service in the further 
development of a movement which the 
laws of economics and sociology seem to 
indicate can no longer be denied as one 
of the essentials in any modern program 
of education. 


Dr. Studebaker was appointed U. S$. Commissioner of Education in 
May, 1934, after rounding out a distinguished administrative career 
with the Des Moines public school system. His special interests in adult 
education and youth guidance are well known to educators everywhere. 











Williamsport Defeats Unemployment 
Through Occupational Adjustment 


FRANCES MAULE 


hen EST of unemployment 
through an organized community effort at 
occupational adjustment—this is the task 
to which Williamsport, Pennsylvania, has 
addressed itself with zeal and enthusiasm. 
By means of a five- 
point vocational pro- 


themselves pressed into the service of 
vocational education and adjustment and 
working enthusiastically to promote its 
objectives—newspapers; social welfare 
organizations; religious and racial groups: 
city, county, state, 
federal agencies; pri- 


gram administered by 
the public school sys- 
tem, sponsored by the 
Williamsport Commu- 
nity Trade Association, 
and furthered by prac- 
tically every up-build- 
ing force in the com- 
munity, Williamsport 
has managed to hold 
unemployment at a 
gtatifyingly low point 
through depression and 
recession, has placed 
as many as eight hun- 


© Here again is support of the 
growing conviction that public 
schools can and must adjust 
themselves to meet occupational 
demands of the community. 
This article is the second of a 
planned series dealing with ad- 
justment activities in various 
types of cities. How a large cit 
—Rochester, N. Y.—solved this 
problem was described in Occu- 
pations for March 1938, and in 
this issue Miss Maule relates 
how a smaller city (47,000 popu- 
lation) virtually conquered an 
unemployment crisis through 
the cooperation of schools, 
business, and industry. 


vate employers. And 
the cooperation is one 
hundred percent. Why? 
Because we have be- 
come convinced that 
this is the one and only 
way to lick unemploy- 
ment in our town.” 
According to the 
Williamsport _ philos- 
ophy, the best invest- 
ment a community can 
make in behalf of its 
children, from __ the 
standpoint of its own 


dred persons a year on 
private payrolls during 
the more prosperous of the seven years 
since 1931, and is now focusing the com- 
bined resources of these agencies upon an 
effort to obtain for its workers the full 
measure of job security and job satisfac- 
tion that can be had from job-training and 
job-adjustment. v 

Said a leading local newspaper editor 
to me on the occasion of a recent visit to 
Williamsport to study its vocational pro- 
gram: “Sooner or later everything and 
everybody here in Williamsport find 


self-interest, is a chance 
for those children to 
learn how to do the particular kinds of 
work needed in that community; and an 
opportunity to equip themselves to bear 
their part as completely independent self- 
sustaining individuals in its economic and 
social life., An instance of the seriousness 
of this point of view is afforded by the 
fact that the greatly coveted annual prize 
offered by the Grit Publishing Company, 
in recognition of distinguished commu- 
nity service, was awarded in 1936 to 
Williamsport’s vocational program. 
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The declared objective of this pro- 
gram is to open up to the people of 
Williamsport—young and old alike— 
facilities for training and re-training for 
jobs that are available locally, and to help 
them to secure those jobs. Courses of 
training for types of work that are not to 
be had in Williamsport are ruled out as a 
waste of the taxpayer's money and the 
student's time. Every effort is directed 
toward maintenance of a constant balance 
between the jobs open at any one time— 
or likely to be open in the near future— 
and the number of persons in training for 
those jobs. 

In Williamsport they do not keep on 
endlessly training for tool and die making 
simply because a sufficiently large number 
elect this subject to make up a good class, 
or because tool and die making seems a 
good reliable sort of trade. The leaders 
of the vocational program ascertain ap- 
proximately how many openings there 
are likely to be for tool and die makers 
in Williamsport, and through careful 
steering, counseling, and constructive al- 
ternative suggestions, keep these classes 
down to estimated needs. 


Work TOGETHER 

To secure the information required to 
maintain this balance between labor de- 
mand and supply, the closest possible re- 
lations are kept up with the Williams- 
port industries, not by means of an 
occasional formal white-collar-and-tie 
academic visitation under the guidance of 
an official of the company, but by a con- 
tinuous, shirt-sleeve, first-name intimacy 
with the foremen and workmen of all 
Williamsport'’s industrial plants. Any one 
of the teachers or coordinators of the in- 
dustrial school can walk in at the back 
door of any Williamsport factory at any 
time, hail the foreman as “Bill” or 
“Pete,” and not only put to him any 
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questions they may want answered in re- 
gard to specific job-possibilities in the 
plant, present or future, but gossip with 
him socially and informally about possible 
future changes or developments that are 
likely to change the job set-up. 

An equally intimate relationship is 
maintained by the teachers and coordi- 
nators in the business and home econom 
ics departments with the business organi- 
zations of the city, and with local or- 
ganizations and individuals seeking per- 
sons equipped with commercial or home 
economics training. 

And what the teachers and coordinators 
find out from their industrial and busi- 
ness visits, they act upon. If, for ex 
ample, a coordinator discovers that a plant 
is about to install a new machine, he re- 
ports his discovery to the industrial 
school, and the school proceeds to turn 
itself inside out to beg, borrow, or ac- 
quire by purchase a duplicate of that ma- 
chine in order that it may begin at once 
to train workers for the jobs the machine 
is likely to create. For example, when it 
was learned that a hosiery mill employing 
women operatives was moving to Wil- 
liamsport, facilities were straightway set 
up for training, or re-training, girls and 
women for the jobs that would soon be 
forthcoming. Today some of those who 
received the training or re-training are 
earning as high as $35 a week at steady 
work under particularly favorable con- 
ditions. It is not uncommon for the re- 
training school to have among its students 
an unemployed man or woman preparing 
for a job that is expected to come into 
existence several months hence. 


How It STARTED 
The Williamsport program in its pres- 
ent supremely practical, highly concen- 
trated form was developed under pressure 
of necessity to meet a community crisis. 
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An industrial city set in a long valley 
between rows of low-lying hills along 
the Susquehanna River northwest of Har- 
risburg, Williamsport spreads out like a 
panorama before the eyes of those of its 
more prosperous citizens who, some years 
ago, started moving out of the valley up 
into the pleasantly wooded heights. They 
Saw a prosperous city, humming with ac- 
tivity, laid out in tidy, tree-shaded streets 
lined with comfortable, and in certain dis- 
tricts, handsome and spacious houses. 
Dominating the central part of the city 
stood the great plant of the rubber com- 
pany that for years had given employment 
to a large part of Williamsport’s indus- 
trial population in the making of rubber 
footwear. Plants of other industries 
dotted the valley—the automobile motor 
works, the airplane motor works, the 
Diesel engine works, the wire rope fac- 
tory, the textile mills, the hosiery mill, 
the wood-working factories, the machine 
shops. Smoke rose from their chimneys. 
A smiling, up-standing procession of 
workers, mostly of old American stock, 
filed in and out of their gates with well- 
filled dinner pails. 

Along in the early nineteen-thirties, 
however, leading citizens realized that all 
was not well with Williamsport’s working 
people. In 1932 the great catastrophe oc- 
curred. The rubber footwear factory, so 
long the main support of so large a part 
of the city’s industrial population, moved 
away in order to seek more economical 
transportation facilities for its raw ma- 
terials and finished products. 

Williamsport was confronted with a 
crisis. It was not merely that so many 
persons had been thrown out of work— 
although that was bad enough. The most 
serious aspect of the tragedy was that 
many of them had literally grown up in 
the rubber footwear plant. They under- 
stood the making of rubber footwear. 


They possessed no other skills. Before 
they could hope to secure other employ. 
ment, therefore, it was necessary for them 
to acquire other skills. 

How? Where? It was the rare good 
fortune of the working people of \V’jj- 
liamsport that the answer was ready and 
waiting. It came from the city’s public 
schools. 

Two years before, as a result of an un 
employment survey made by the Wij. 
liamsport Community Trade Association, 
a re-training program had been set up by 
the vocational department of the public 
school system. This department, for years, 
had been performing yeoman service to 
Williamsport’s workers and employers 
alike by giving courses in the particular 
skills needed by local business and in- 
dustry. Now it was proposed that facili- 
ties for re-training be added specifically 
for the benefit of those who had lost their 
jobs because of the depression. Thus came 
into existence the first of the re-training 
schools to be established in the United 
States. In 1932 when the dislocated rub- 
ber footwear workers came into the pic- 
ture, the vocational education department 
of the public school system was ready 
for them with a re-training program 
Most of the unemployed rubber workers 
were successfully re-trained for specific 
types of work normally in demand by the 
local industries; and, despite the depres- 
sion, many were placed. 

Meanwhile the depression pursued its 
relentless course. Job-finding for the job 
less became the first order of business of 
the social welfare agencies of the com- 
munity. Their common _ experiences 
growing out of this effort made them 
quite ready to assent to the proposition, 
put to them by the leaders of the voca- 
tional adjustment program, that unem- 
ployment is not due simply and solely to 
bad business conditions but to what the 
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yocational adjusters designate as ‘failure 
characteristics” within the individual. 
Among these they listed lack of proper 
training Of experience, unsatisfactory 
records on previous jobs, physical disa- 
bilities or handicaps, poor attitudes to- 
ward work, inadequate or incompetent 
counseling and guidance in school. 


ENTIRE COMMUNITY INVOLVED 


With the leaders of the vocational ad- 
justment program, the welfare organiza- 
tions began to see their task as funda- 
mentally one of education—and re-educa- 
tion. Readily they agreed to the advan- 
tages lying in a coordination of their 
separate and diverse efforts into one con- 
sistent, organized program. Among the 
organizations or agencies participating are 
the Williamsport Community Trade Asso- 
ciation, the Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, the Williams- 
port School District, the State Department 
of Labor and Industry, the Federal Civil 
Service Commission, the State Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, the State Employment 
Service, the teacher training department 
of the Pennsylvania State College, the 
Social Service Bureau, the YWCA, the 
YMCA, various WPA agencies, the 
NYA, the CCC re-training program, the 
Catholic School System of Parochial 
Schools, the Lycoming County Crippled 
Children Society, the Lycoming County 
Children’s Aid Society, the Rehabilitation 
Bureau, the Williamsport Ministerial 
Association, and the Williamsport Public 
Library. 

As a community, Williamsport is 
ideally qualified for the task it set itself. 
First, it is situated in a state favorable to 
the furtherance of vocational education 
and adjustment. When, in its 1935 ses- 
sion, Pennsylvania's Legislature passed 
Act 426 appropriating $50,000 to be 
spent over a period of two years in the re- 
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training of unemployed persons, Pennsyl- 
vania became the first state in the Union 
to provide support for a program of this 
character. The Act provided that this sum 
be administered directly by the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, and 
that teachers be appointed by him on the 
nomination of District Superintendents, 
and their salaries paid by the Department 
of Public Instruction. The 1937 session 
of the Legislature re-enacted this legis- 
lation with added measures providing for 
cooperation with vocational guidance and 
employment services. 

Secondly, the population of Williams- 
port is not too large (47,000) for thor- 
oughly integrated community effort, and 
yet large enough to provide adequate fa- 
cilities and a sufficiently large body of 
trained and suitable persons to take care 
of the work involved in a thoroughly pro- 
fessional manner. 

Thirdly, the population of Williams- 
port is exceptionally homogeneous in 
character. It has the lowest foreign-born 
population of any city of its size and in- 
dustrial character in the state. Chiefly 
its people are native-born of native-born 
parents or else second-generation stock 
sprung from foreign-born parents who 
have become completely Americanized 
The entire population, practically, is 
English-speaking. There are no unassim- 
ilable elements whatever. The city con- 
tains about one thousand Negroes of an 
exceptionally high character, owning their 
own homes and holding a high standing 
in the community as workers and citizens. 
The school population is practically sta- 
tionary—varying only slightly around 
nine thousand from year to year. The 
roster of the adult school averages about 
three thousand, twelve hundred of whom 
are in the re-training school. Four out of 
five of the school population are school 
placement problems. 
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Fourthly, most of Williamsport’s well- 
to-do citizens have a strong hereditary in- 
terest in the well-being of the city. De- 
scendants of the original English, Irish, 
Scotch, and German settlers who came into 
the Susquehanna Valley in the early days 
and proceeded to make fortunes for them- 
selves in the lumber industry, they can 
be counted upon almost one hundred per- 
cent to support with money and influence 
any constructive effort in the interests of 
the city or its people. Among them are 
Wiiliamsport’s bankers, city officials, 
captains of industry, business and pro- 
fessional leaders. Of the employers of 
the city, some 350 actively cooperate with 
the vocational program. These men, with 
their wives and daughters, sit on the 
boards of Williamsport’s welfare organi- 
zations, and act as volunteer workers in 
every good cause. Generally their children 
study and play throughout their elemen- 
tary and high school years with the chil- 
dren of the industrial workers in the 
valley. Every educational effort made in 
behalf of the children of the workers is, 

therefore, of deep personal interest to the 
children of more prosperous citizens. 


THE MEN 

Finally Williamsport is particularly 
fortunate in the administrators of its vo- 
cational program. Constantly in talking 
with representatives of groups coopera- 
ting in the program and with members of 
the staff, the writer was reminded of 
Emerson's saying that every great achieve- 
ment is but the lengthened shadow of 
a man. One and all put the achievement 
in Williamsport chiefly up to its adminis- 
trator of vocational and adult education, 
George H. Parkes. They told of his 
vision, his single-mindedness, his realis- 
tic perception of actual needs, his unflag- 
ging zeal, his kindliness and good humor, 
his extraordinary efficiency, and, above 


BEHIND THE PROGRAM 


all, his truly amazing gift for enlisting 
support from all kinds and conditions of 
people and for infusing into them the 
same whole-hearted devotion and ep. 
thusiasm that inspires his own efforts. Be. 
hind him, to be sure, Mr. Parkes has q 
man of unusual breadth of vision, sym. 
pathy, understanding, and practical ideal- 
ism in the person of the superintendent 
of schools, A. M. Weaver, who not only 
supports but actively promotes Mr 
Parkes’ dream of coordinating all the vo- 
cational work done in the community 
under the leadership of the schools. 
Inspired by such a superintendent and 
such a director, the members of the staff. 
down to the youngest clerk and typist, 
give enthusiastically and freely of their 
time and energies, not according to hours 
or pay, but according to the need of the 
moment. And as the need is always pres- 
sing, they are usually working at high 
pressure and totally without regard to 
time schedules. Officially the hours in 
the adult school are from 6 P. M. to 
10 Pp. M. Actually its teachers and ad 
ministrators are hard at it most of the day 
as well as the entire evening. In the 
equipment of the teachers, the practical 
nature of the program is again evident 
No teacher is ever engaged merely for a 
purely academic proficiency in the sub- 
ject to be taught. Each one must actually 
have worked at it on a regular job. The 
staff numbers normally about fifty-eight 
persons. 


¥ Tue Frve-Pomnt ProcraM 

The formal set-up of Williamsport's 
five-fold program consists of: (1) occu- 
pational training, guidance, and _place- 
ment for the full-time students of the 
senior high school; (2) an evening voca- 
tional school for adults offering training 
in some six or seven basic trades, in com- 
mercial subjects, and in home economics; 
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(3) an evening high school for adults 
designed to provide those who have had 
to leave school to go to work with facili- 
ties for finishing their high school educa- 
tions; (4) a re-training school for adults 
designed to study the handicaps and “‘fail- 
ure characteristics” of those who are un- 
employed and unable to find employment, 
to provide a re-training and rehabilitation 
service to remove those handicaps and 
“failure characteristics,” a placement serv- 
ice to secure private employment for the 
re-trained and rehabilitated, and a follow- 
up service to promote the greatest pos- 
sible measure of success and permanency 
on the new job; (5) a program of cul- 
tural and recreational activities for adults 
designed to widen mental horizons, build 
up morale, and provide constructive inter- 
ests and influences.* +4 

As might be inferred from so practical 
a program, great emphasis is laid on 
placement. The declared aim is two place- 
ments a day. The actual record reaches 
eight hundred placements a year for the 
more prosperous of the past seven years. 
Only permanent jobs paying a minimum 
of $10 a week are counted as placements. 
When called for, arrangements are made 
with employers to take students as ap- 
prentices, in which case the apprentice is 
followed up and supervised from the 
school. Many placements are made 
through the Public Employment Service, 
which cooperates actively with the voca- 
tional program. , 

The “offices” of a number of the ad- 
ministrators of the program and the rep- 
resentatives of the cooperating agencies 
consist of desks ranged at intervals along 
the walls of an abandoned gymnasium in 


*These activities of Williamsport’s Adult School 
were described in more detail by Miss Maule in 
her article, “Adjustment for Back-to-School 
Youth” in Occupations, xvi, June, 1938, pp. 843- 
845, and reprinted in condensed form in The Ed 
ucation Digest for September, 1938, pp. 44-45. 


the senior high school building. Here 
you will find Kenneth L. Cornwell, co- 
ordinator for men in the adult education 
school, who serves likewise as vocational 
counselor and placement director and as 
a dollar-a-year administrator of the NYA 
in Williamsport. Mr. Cornwell's leading 
function is to act as liaison officer between 
local employers and the vocational serv- 
ices of the school. He explains to em 
ployers the advantages of sending their 
employees to the adult and re-training 
schools in order that they may acquire 
new skills and upgrade the skills they al- 
ready possess; employers explain to him 
what they require in the way of special 
skills. Certain of the training courses 
have been set up by direct request of em- 
ployers. 

Directly across the hall stands the desk 
of Helen Trafford who performs for girls 
and women the same service that Mr 
Cornwell performs for men. Here also 
in the converted gymnasium is the desk 
of Arthur Lee Davies, who in addition to 
performing all his regular tasks as super- 
visor of the Lycoming County WPA edu- 
cation-recreation program, has instituted 
and conducts a class in public speaking, a 
clinic for the discussion of psychological 
problems, an art class, a music class, and 
a discussion group called the Sociology 
Club. Next is the desk of W. Lewis Shet- 
ler, a statistician detailed by the federal 
government to make the statistical studies 
necessary for an accurate check on the 
work of the various departments, and 
for the formulation of future plans. 


SurVEY For A.V.A. 


In an adjoining room the writer found 
O. R. LeBeau, special research agent for 
the American Vocational Association, who 
is making an important study of what be- 
comes of Williamsport high school grad- 
uates after they have been vocationally 
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trained, counseled, and placed on their 
first jobs by the vocational department. 
His study will form the first of a series 
of similar investigations that the AVA, 
under a grant of $6,000 from the Car- 
negie Corporation, supplemented by an 
allotment from the AVA budget, is spon- 
soring in various communities throughout 
the United States. When finished, the 
studies will be published with the tenta- 
tive title of ‘‘A Preliminary Examination 
of the Services in Vocational Education, 
as Shown by Twenty Years of Experi- 
ences in American Public Schools.” 
The purpose of the AVA study is to 
present objective data, based largely on 
case histories, that will serve to indicate 
to what extent the services of vocational 
education are effective in selecting, train- 
ing, placing, and re-training the individ- 
ual for useful employment. No such data 
are as yet available, and the information 
is much needed for the planning of pro- 
grams for occupational adjustment. Wil- 
liamsport was selected for the first of 
these studies because it is a typical indus- 
trial community, and because it has a par- 
ticularly well developed and effective vo- 
cational program with a history reaching 
back over a period of some twenty years. 
The regular classrooms of the senior 
high school are used for the adult and re- 
training classes from six o'clock in the 
afternoon until ten in the evening, five 
days a week. Here, in addition to regu- 
lation academic and commercial subjects 
are taught such subjects as commercial 
and applied art, music, dressmaking, 
cooking, home nursing, knitting, banking, 
public speaking, and radio technique. 
Industrial subjects are taught in a spe- 
cial building some two blocks away from 
the senior high school. This is presided 
over by E. H. Shore, who was introduced 
to me by Mr. Parkes as “a man who 
would get up in the middle of the night 


any time, if, by so doing, he saw a chance 
to land a man a job.” Among the courses 
taught here are blueprint reading, me. 
chanical and architectural drafting, elec. 
tric and oxy-acetylene welding, Diese 
engineering, electric work of various 
kinds, engineering subjects, automobile 
mechanics, aviation mechanics, building 
construction, production tooling and rout- 
ing, sheet metal layout, tool and die mak- 
ing, and machine shop practice. In , 
separate room, presided over by K. E 
Carl, persons having physical handicaps 
receive a special type of instruction de. 
signed to develop skills which will enable 
them to earn their living on regular jobs 
On Saturday morning some one hundred 
and fifty CCC enrollees spend the day at 
this school receiving instruction in indus- 
trial subjects of their own choosing. In 
the evening, before they are taken back 
to their camp, they are given an oppor- 
tunity to engage in the various recrea- 
tional and cultural activities of the voca- 
tional program. 


Cost Not EXcEssIve 


And what of the cost of Williamsport's 
determined onslaught upon unemploy- 
ment through vocational adjustment? Ac- 
cording to a study made by federal sta- 
tisticians Shelter and Armstrong for the 
school year of 1936-1937, the outlay per 
year for counseling, training, and placing 
each student of the regular day high 
school is $125.77 or, if the federal and 
state subsidies are deducted, the local 
cost is $81.20, as against $116.41 for 
the educating of each student in regular 
academic subjects alone. The cost for each 
pupil per year in the adult evening school 
is only $10.22. This discrepancy is due 
partly, of course, to the fact that the adult 
school makes use of the regular high 
school equipment. It is estimated that the 
cost per year of re-training and placing on 
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a regular payroll job each student in the 
re-training school amounts to about $100. 

The facilities still needed by the voca- 
tional program to enable it to do with the 
maximum efficiency the work lying ready 
to its hand are: added means of attracting 
to the service the individuals most need- 
ing it; provisions for adequate medical 
examinations and treatment for physical 
disabilities prejudicial to employment; the 
services of psychologists and experts in 
mental hygiene; enlarged quarters and 
more complete and efficient equipment; 
more teachers with the necessary occupa- 
tional skill and experience who can be 
employed under existing certification reg- 
ulations. 

It is estimated by Mr. Parkes that any- 
one who takes advantage of the existing 
facilities to the fullest extent has an 80-20 
chance to secure a good and permanent 
job. With enlarged and improved facili- 
ties, he is confident that this percentage 
of chances for satisfactory employment 
could be considerably stepped up. Mr. 


Parkes is a hearty believer in the Amer- 
ican way of going ahead with the means 
at hand instead of waiting for the ideal 
means to be provided. Nevertheless he 
would welcome with the utmost cordiality 
the addition of any or all of the facilities 
now lacking. 

“No one can participate effectively in 
the life of the community unless secure on 
a job.” Once, long ago, Mr. Parkes read 
this in a book on vocational education by 
David Snedden. He never forgot it. It 
has conditioned all his thinking and in- 
spired all his doing. Upon the enlight- 
ened social philosophy expressed thereby 
he has built his program. He has made of 
it a battle cry and a slogan. 

This is the philosophy that has rallied 
all Williamsport to his program. This 
is the slogan—this the battle-cry—that 
has caused all the up-building forces of 
Williamsport to get squarely behind an 
effort to lick unemployment in Williams- 
port through a coordinated community 
program of occupational adjustment. 


Frances Maule has written many successful radio skits for vocational 
guidance programs, and frequently contributes to educational as well as 
other periodicals. She is the author of She Strives to Conquer. 


Calendar of Coming Events 


American Association of School Administrators, Cleveland, February 25- 


March 2, 1939 


American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, Cleveland, February 


22-25, 1939 


American Education Week, November 6-12, 1938 


American Vocational Association Convention, St. Louis, November 30-December 
3, 1938 (Special Vocational Guidance Program) 


Educational Records Bureau Conference, Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, October 


27-28, 1938 


National Vocational Guidance Association Convention, Cleveland, February 22-25, 


1939 








Opportunities for the Farm-Reared Boy 


H. M. BYRAM 


Associate Professor of Vocational Education 
Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science 


| in the vocational 
guidance of rural youth and the nature of 
the problems involved in this undertak- 
ing have become increasingly apparent in 
recent years. It is quite obvious that all 
farm-reared boys can- 
not follow in their 


© A farm background can be 


background of some years of farm life 
and farm work are assets. 

It is encouraging to read an article such 
as Dean Chapman’s,* and one must con- 
cur with him that in all probability there 
will still be opportuni- 
ties in farming for a 





fathers’ footsteps. How- 
ever, many boys who 
find they are unable to 
carve out careers in the 
field of agricultural pro- 
duction could take ad- 
vantage of their accum- 
ulated background of 
farm life and habits 
through entering occu- 
pations allied to agri- 
culture — if they but 
knew something about 


made one of the most valuable 
occupational assets of rural 
youth today. As Professor Byram 
points out, young men who are 
not cut out to be “dirt farmers” 
can, with guidance, learn about 
jobs in which they can capitalize 
on their experience. Along with 
a wide range of opportunities 
revealed by the author is a plea 
for careful study of these occu- 
pations related to farming and 
for wider dissemination of in- 
formation concerning them. 


great many farm youth 
for a good many years 
to come. However, we 
cannot ignore figures 
that show (over the last 
six Of more decades) 
the declining percent- 
age of gainfully occu- 
pied persons engaged 
in agriculture.* And as 
Baker* points out in his 
discussion of the out- 
look for rural youth, we 





such opportunities and 

their requirements. This problem of 
counseling for occupations related to agri- 
culture frequently comes also to coun- 
selors in city high schools where many 
rural youth enroll as students. 

Recent surveys have revealed inade- 
quacies in provisions for aiding rural 
youth to achieve satisfactory occupational 
adjustment.’ These are verified by studies 
of guidance programs of schools located 
in rural areas. Reasons for these inade- 


quacies are well known, the most familiar 
being the fact that teachers and pupils 
alike have little or no knowledge of the 
occupational opportunities in which a 


may look forward to a 
decreasing demand for farm products, an 
increasing number of farms, a decrease in 
size of farms, and a consequent lowering 
of standards of living if we attempt to 
take care of rural youth through farming 
occupations alone. Merritt even predicts 


1 For a typical survey see Howard M. Bell, 
Youth Tell Their Story. Washington, D. C., 
American Council on Education, 1938. 

2 Chapman, Paul, “What Has Farming to Offer 
America’s Youth?” Occupations, XVI, November 
1937, pp. 134-137. 

3 Recent Social Trends in the United States 
New York, McGraw Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933, 
Vol. I, p. 284. 

* Baker, O. E., The Outlook for Rural Youth, 
Extension Circular No. 223. Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, p. 33. 
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that “fifty out of every one hundred ulti- 
mately will have to become entirely de- 
pendent upon a non-agricultural occupa- 
tion,” and that because of limited re- 
sources ‘three out of four of these young 
people ultimately will have to develop 
some skill in non-agricultural occupa- 
tions.”® Furthermore, surveys of farm 
boys who have studied vocational agricul- 
ture in high school usually reveal that not 
over fifty per cent actually go into farm- 
ing and remain in it.® 

‘Apparently, many farm boys who 
might like to farm and who have a back- 
ground of experience for it will not be 
able to realize that ambition. Likewise, 
many boys not interested in careers in 
farming will be unable to capitalize on 
their experience to a high degree unless 
the occupation into which they go is 
related to agriculture. 

Counselors and employers believe that 
vocational choice should be based in part 
upon what one already knows and has 
had experience with. In counseling boys 
with farm experience then, we ought to 
proceed on this principle. Farm boys, un- 
like city boys, have first-hand contact with 
a rather narrow range of occupations. But 
that contact, particularly with farming, is 
very intimate and continuous over a long 
period of time. Farm boys probably know 
farming as few non-farm boys understand 
the occupations engaged in by their 
fathers. Why, then, should not those farm 
boys interested in agriculture and farm 
life learn of the occupations in which 
they can use these experiences? 

There appears to be no reason why they 


® Merritt, Eugene, The Opportunity in Agricul- 
ture for the Farm Boy. Extension Circular No. 
264. Washington, D. C., U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, p. 1. 

® Effectiveness of Vocational Education in Agri- 
culture, U. S. Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation Bulletin No. 82. Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Government Printing Office, p. 12. 
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should not. But acquainting boys with 
these allied occupations will not be easy. 
Many of the occupations related to agri- 
culture are not mentioned in the United 
States Census. They are discussed very 
little in most occupations texts and refer- 
ences. Even the comprehensive compila- 
tion by Willard Parker’ includes books 
concerning only about a dozen agricul- 
tural occupations other than productive 
farming. Because of the wide range of 
such occupations many are engaged in by 
only one to half a dozen persons in a 
community and, as a consequence, are 
frequently unnoticed. Hammonds and 
Woods estimate that 200,000 people enter 
farming each year but that more than 
150,000 a year enter agricultural voca- 
tions other than farming.* 


COLLEGE TRAINING 


One gauge to the number of workers 
entering non-farming agricultural occupa- 
tions lies in the placement of our agricul- 
tural college graduates. There can be lit- 
tle doubt that the farm-reared youth who 
can avail himself of agricultural college 
training is in an advantageous position 
with respect to satisfactory placement in 
specialized occupations. Training beyond 
that available in high school is essential 
in work calling for skill in the applica- 
tion of physical, biological, and social 
sciences to agriculture. College training 
also is required of those who would be- 
come teachers of agriculture in colleges 
and vocational schools. The three career 
fields of agricultural teaching, research, 
and extension work now attract more of 
agricultural college graduates than any 
other one kind of related occupation 


7 Parker, Willard, Books About Jobs 
American Library Association, 1936 

8 Hammonds, Carsie, and Woods, Ralph, To- 
days Agriculture. Chicago, Lippincott, 1938, p 
397. 


Chicago, 
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Some idea as to the types of positions 
taken by agricultural college trainees is 
revealed in a study of the occupational 
distribution of 1,763 graduates of the 
division of agriculture at Iowa State Col- 
lege from 1926 to 1935, a study fur- 
nished the author by R. M. Vifquain, 
personnel officer there. Those in the larg- 
est single group, 321 or 18.2 per cent, 
entered college teaching, research, and ex- 
tension work, and 222 became high school 
teachers or administrators. Those in the 
second largest group, 294 or nearly 17 
per cent, became specialists in the United 
States Department of Agriculture. That 
only 272 or 15.4 per cent went into farm- 
ing may be explained by the fact that 
many curricula at Iowa State College offer 
training for related occupations rather 
than for farming. Over and above the 
farming group and the 155 who entered 
miscellaneous occupations, it was found 
that 75.7 per cent of those graduated 
were in occupations related in some way 
to agriculture. Thus more than 90 per 
cent are in farming or related occupations. 

The Iowa State College record is not 
exceptional and probably could be dupli- 
cated in most colleges of agriculture over 
the country. A survey covering seventeen 
years at Michigan State College showed 
that 84 per cent of the 458 men gradu- 
ates had come from farm homes. (See 
TABLE I.) Although only 10.5 per cent 
of the total entered farming, 73.8 per 
cent entered occupations closely allied to 
agriculture. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN TEACHING, EXTENSION 


Teaching agriculture in high school and 
college is one field which offers perhaps 
the largest number of opportunities to 
graduates of colleges of agriculture. Ac- 
cording to J. A. Linke of the U. S. Office 
of Education, there were 6,079 teachers 
of vocational agriculture in federally 
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TABLE I. 


Occupational Distribution of 458 Graduate 
from the Division of Agriculture, Michigan 
State College, 1920-1937* 


Occupation or occupational group Number 
Teachers of agriculture, high school... 1 ¢ 
U. S. Forest Service.......... 47 
i 


College instructors, research specialists, 
graduate students ............. 


Agricultural extension service... . . 


U. S. Department of Agriculture spe 
CE dive bbbese see s06 ss. 


Soil Conservation Service...... 
Dairy industries ............ 
Farm Security and WPA... 


aS ee g 
ET A iip ins bag <0 n.94 Ba aes a 7 
Pee 7 
Agricultural economists ........ 5 
SE Swe se dewhGh ebeeued dh oe 4 


Landscape architects ............. 4 
Rural engineering and forestry, (CPC) 
Deh ie ns kari koe bb .Obre 0.0 
Department of Conservation. .... .. 3 
I ib sik db4 506.0404 4 6-6" 2 
ETS oe 61 


* Data furnished by E. L. Anthony, Dean 
Agriculture, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
Michigan. 








aided public schools in November 1937, 
and the several thousand who teach agri- 
culture in land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities and in unaided schools could be 
added to this figure. The number of men 
engaged in teaching agriculture in the 
high schools has been increasing steadily 
and will probably continue to increase 
In some sections during the past two 
years a shortage of qualified teachers of 
agriculture has been recently experienced. 
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There is another large group of agri- 
cultural college trained men who, al- 
though they give little systematic instruc- 
tion, are engaged in agricultural educa- 
tion. Included among these are more than 
5,000 county agricultural agents in addi- 
tion to 4-H club agents and extension 
specialists. A total of 8,900 persons were 
reported engaged in agricultural extension 
work on April 30, 1937 and the number 
has been rising steadily.” The number of 
people employed in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture (67,000 em- 
ployees in 1935) has been increasing 
steadily and offers many opportunities for 
farm boys trained in agriculture. 


FoR THE NON-COLLEGE MAN 


We have indicated an estimate of 150,- 
000 people annually entering agricultural 
vocations other than farming. The agri- 
cultural schools of the land-grant col- 
leges and universities in June, 1936 
granted bachelor’s and advanced degrees 
to 2,727 men and women. In addition 
they graduate hundreds from two-year 
general agricultural and other “short 
courses” offering intensive instruction in 
specialty fields such as cow testing, greens- 
keeping, poultry management, or floricul- 
ture. Such courses usually range from 
one to six weeks in length. Also agri- 
cultural extension service courses and cor- 
respondence courses in agricultural sub- 
jects are available. It is to such oppor- 
tunities that many rural boys turn who 
cannot take a four-year course. 

Also there are open to such youth (and 
to those from urban centers as well) some 
168 special agricultural schools which pre- 
pare for general or specialized careers in 
agriculture. Examples are the National 
Farm School, located at Farm School, 


* Smith, C. B., “Extension as a Profession.” 
Pxtension Service Review VIII, May 1937, p. 67. 


Bucks County, Pennsylvania, which ad- 
mits city boys with eighth-grade standing, 
and places 84 per cent of all graduates in 
farm occupations; and the Agricultural 
School for farm boys at Stockbridge, 
Mass., an extension of Massachusetts State 
College. From the 7,088 state and fed- 
erally aided vocational agriculture high 
schools*® scattered from coast to coast and 
attended by 394,400 persons during the 
past academic year, it is estimated that 
nearly 50,000 boys from rural homes 
were graduated. If 50 per cent of these 
young people should continue in farming, 
the remainder are logical contenders for 
the jobs normally available in occupations 
allied to farming. While some go on to 
college, it is certain that the others need 
the best of vocational counseling 

What types of jobs are available to 
these farm-trained youth unable to go on 
to college? All too little information is 
readily available as to the number em- 
ployed or the qualifications and duties of 
the workers. Counselors and teachers of 
vocational agriculture first should under- 
take an occupational survey of the entire 
local community, including the nearest 
towns and cities. By a process of elimina- 
tion a special list could be made of occu- 
pations for which farm experience is a 
desideratum. Effort should be made to 
determine the turnover or supply and de- 
mand for each type of occupation finally 
listed for consideration. 

The rural community occupational sur- 
vey will undoubtedly show a predomi 
nance of sales job opportunities. Whether 
he handles trucks or tractors, feed or fer- 
tilizer, the salesman with an agricultural 


19 Colvins, Esther M., Farm Youth in the United 
States, A Selected List of References to Literature 
Issued Since October 1926 Washington, D Sie 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, June, 1936. Pp 
121-128 give several valuable references to agri 
cultural high schools, and another section gives 
references to articles on guidance for rural youth 
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background will know the farmers’ needs 

and be able, in the long run, to make a 
better job of salesmanship — especially 
with respect to satisfaction of customers— 
than the man without such training, other 
qualifications being equal. Other sales 
fields in rural areas include automobiles, 
farm machinery, insurance, electrical sys- 
tems and appliances, real estate, seed, 
nursery stock, creamery or hatchery rep- 
resentative, etc. 

Clerical or other work with town or 
city dealers or with other agencies han- 
dling farm supplies frequently offers op- 
portunity to advance to the establishment 
of one’s own business. The grocery, fruit, 
vegetable, and meat trades appeal to many 
farm boys, and in areas of small farms ad- 
jacent to scattered suburban or summer 
cottage colony communities huckstering 
and the ‘‘grocery store on wheels’’ present 
opportunities. 

Farm chemurgy —the application of 
chemistry to agriculture — and the inten- 
sive growing of vegetables without soil in 
water tanks into which the proper plant 
foods are introduced through “balanced” 
chemicals,’" may open up future oppor- 
tunities. Farm-reared youth are in a pre- 
ferred position to make the greatest 
strides in taking advantage of them. As 
yet little is known of the true commercial 
aspects of “‘soilless agriculture” but its 
immediate future will bear watching. 

Farmers’ cooperatives totaled 10,700 in 
this country in 1934-35, with a member- 
ship of 3,280,000 farmers.’* Allowing no 
more than one manager and one helper 
for each concern, there exist at least 20,- 
000 jobs with cooperatives which should 


1! Taylor, Frank S. “You Can Try It Yourself: 
Vegetable Growing Without Soil or Toil.” Satur- 
day Evening Post, August 20, 1938, pp. 14 et. seq. 

12 Elsworth, R. H. Statistics of Farmers’ Co- 
operative Business Organizations, 1920-1935. Bul- 
letin No. 6, Washington, D. C., Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, May 1936, p. 12. 








be filled by young men who understand 
farming and farmers’ problems as wel] ,: 
how to run a business. Economists esti. 
mate that these cooperatives do about one. 
fifth of the total volume of business of 
processing and/or distributing farm prod- 
ucts in the United States. There should 
be, therefore, upwards of 100,000 jobs 
in the processing and distributing field 
with a fair percentage of new openings 
available each year. 

And so we could go on and on. Some 
indication of the tremendous variety of 
occupations available to youth with farm 
background experience—many of which 
do not require college training—is given 
in TABLE II beginning on page 119. 


FARM Boys PREFERRED 


To what extent do employers in these 
fields want farm boys, and will boys with 
a farm background succeed better than 
others? We do not know the answer, but 
the writer would much rather buy seed, 
feed, fertilizer, nursery stock, or farm ma- 
chinery from a man who understood 
farming problems than from a man who 
learned these second hand. 

It is not to be inferred here that there 
should be any regimentation of farm 
boys. It would be unwise to recommend 
that farm boys should limit their study of 
occupations to those related to agriculture 
or that non-farm boys should be discour- 
aged from entering such occupations. The 
point is that our farms boys should be- 
come aware of the great diversity of occu- 
pations open to them because of their 
experience and should have a chance to 
learn more about them. 

Present indications are, however, that 
adequate occupational information is not 
being made available to farm boys. The 
survey of graduates from departments of 
vocational agriculture referred to earlier, 
in which 6,279 boys were involved, shows 
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TABLE II. 


A PARTIAL List OF OCCUPATIONS IN AND RELATED TO AGRICULTURI 
OTHER THAN PRODUCTIVE FARMING 


I, Agri ultural Education’ 
Agricultural extension specialist 
Agricultural missionary 
County agricultural agent 
County 4-H club agent 
’Cow tester 
Farm record route man 
Farm agent for railroads 
Field agent for processors and distributors of 

farm products 
Rural resettlement agent, supervisor 
Rural sociologist 
Teacher: vocational high school; college 


Il. Agricultural Publicity’ 


Agricultural advertising man 
Agtotl bulletin editor 
Agricultural radio program director, an- 


nouncer 
Editor of farm journal, farm editor of news- 
paper, correspondent for farm journal 
Farm news reporter, feature writer 
Market news reporter 


Ill. Agricultural Research Specialists’ 


In agricultural experiment stations 
In U. S. Department of Agriculture 


1 College training either required or strongly 
preferred for those occupations in this group that 
are not otherwise numbered. 

2 Occupations for which farm-reared youth may 
qualify without college training. 

8 Occupations for which farm-reared youth may 
qualify with experience and limited advanced 
training. 

*Occupations in this group are difficult to 
classify according to the training required since 
meager information is available regarding the re- 
quirements and qualifications of workers. Usually 
the duties are not sharply defined or the nature 
of the occupation varies greatly, depending upon 
the size of the particular enterprise, its facilities 
for apprenticeship or like form of training, and 
other factors. In many instances these positions 
can be filled only by persons with considerable 
advanced training. It is among this group of oc- 
cupations that a considerable need for well-defined 
occupational breakdowns exists. 

To a less extent this uncertainty applies to the 
occupations listed in Groups V and VII, although 
there are known to be many persons without agri- 
cultural college degrees engaged in each of them. 


For processors of farm products and manu 
facturers of farm commodities 
For seed and nursery companies 


IV. Occupations of a Service Type 


A. Non-Civil Service Occupations 


Agricultural commissioner, secretary 

“Agricultural fair manager, secretary 

Agronomist 

Agricultural engineer 

Agricultural chemist 

Breed association representative 

Conservationist,” game warden 

Drainage engineer 

Farm appraiser 

Farm building designer 

Farm loan agent, land bank worker, produc 
tion credit manager 

*Farm organization official 

*Farm real estate dealer 

*Forester, private 

“Golf greenskeeper 

“Inspectors of meat, milk, nurseries, seed, 
feed, etc. 

Landscape architect, landscape gar: 

Rural electrification specialist 


lener 


B. Civil Service Occupations’ 
Agricultural economist 
Agricultural explorer 
Agronomist 

Animal husbandman 
Conservationist 

Cotton classing specialist 
Cotton examiner 

Crops and livestock examiner 


Dairyman 
Entomologist 

Farm agent 

Farm superintendent 
Forester 

Forest ranger 
Gardener 
Marketing specialist 
Nematologist 


Park naturalist 
Plant pathologist 
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Plant quarantine inspector VI. Occupations in the Manufacturing and 
Pomologist Distribution of Commodities Essen. 
Range examiner tial to Farmers* 


Seed botanist 

Silviculturist 

Soil surveyor 

Specialist in tobacco grading 
Technician (forestry) 

Tree surgeon 

Veterinarian 

Warehouse examiner 


Farm machinery manufacturer 

Farm machinery dealer, salesman, demon 
strator 

Fertilizer manufacturer 

Fertilizer dealer, salesman 

Farm utilities manufacturer 

Farm utilities salesman, dealer 

Commercial feed manufacturer 

V. Occupations in the Processing and/or Feed dealer, salesman 


Distribution of Farm Products Manufacturer of insecticides, tonics, serums 
?,8Butter maker Sal etc. fj ‘cid ; 
*Canning plant operator - esman o apres es, tonics, serums 
*.°Cheese maker - ws stock salesman 
*Cooperative elevator manager,” helper eedhouse manager, salesman, dealer 


“Cooperative creamery manager,” helper 

*Operator of corn sheller, grain thresher, hay VII. Occupations in Production Other Than 
baler, and tractor Farming 

*Cotton, wool, grain, tobacco, meat buyer 8Florist 


®Cotton, wool, grain, tobacco, meat grader 
: » Brain, ’ 8 *Greenhouse® foreman,? laborer 


2Cream station operator . 
2Farm auctioneer gar Ss gama helper 
urseryman 


*Farmers’ cooperative manager,” helper 
. eet . 2 
*Fruit packer, distributor Nursery foreman, laborer 


SIce cream maker *Plant breeder 
*Livestock buyer, shipper, commission man *Seed grower 
*Poultry buyer, produce man *Sexton 
*Slaughter house operator, meat cutter, ®*Tree surgeon 
butcher Veterinarian 








only 5.5 per cent of the boys went into boys entered agricultural occupations, and 
occupations related to agriculture.”* out of 94 young men surveyed three were 
Nearing completion in Michigan is a engaged in the processing and distribu- 
study of 945 farm boys sampled from _ tion of milk products; two were county 
among those enrolled in departments of agents, two were teachers of vocational 
vocational agriculture of certain Michigan agriculture; and two men were listed as 
high schools over a period of years, and landscape gardeners; while the rest were 
this shows a similar situation. It re- engaged in miscellaneous related jobs, 
vealed 56 boys, or only 5.9 per cent, in such as U. S. Department of Agriculture 
related occupations,“* with two commu- work, fruit packing, and as meat sales- 
nities reporting no boys entered in occu- men. 
pations related to agriculture. However, It so happens that the teacher of agri- 
in one community 12.8 per cent of the culture in this latter community is con- 
sidered to be one of the best in Michigan, 
18 Effectiveness of Vocational Education in and it is also true that this community's 


Agriculiure, op. cit. p. 115n. , ; 7 
5° Survey begun by B. $. Listen ond being eum- high school has a rather outstanding gui 


pleted by G. P. Deyoe, Michigan State College. dance program. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

There seem to be several steps that 
ought to be taken in order to aid rural 
voung men in taking advantage of exist- 
ing opportunities. First there is immediate 
need for considerable research. There 
should be a nationwide study and several 
state and local studies of those employed 
in all agricultural occupations outside of 
farming. Concerning some of these jobs 
there is little or no information available 
to counselors and teachers; therefore oc- 
cupational surveys and studies should be 
made to determine the characteristics and 
the qualifications of workers in these re- 
lated jobs. For many of these careers we 
should try to determine the relationship, 
if any, between farm experience and ini- 
tial success of the worker. 

Secondly, much more attention should 
be given to disseminating information 
about such opportunities as may exist for 
farm boys with interests in agriculture. 
We need more reference books of the 
type written by Chapman and Getman’*® 
and by Bennett and Older’® in which im- 
portant usable information is given on 
these little known careers.*’ 

If farm boys in large numbers go into 
related agricultural careers we must soon 
become concerned about training for some 
of the jobs. The great diversity of jobs 
and the small number who will be able to 
enter each would preclude systematic class 
instruction. Perhaps a cooperative appren- 
tice training program could be worked 
out for some typical rural communities in 


which a dozen or fifteen boys might be 
engaged in developing the abilities neces- 
sary to become farm cooperative helpers, 
greenhouse workers, creamery helpers, 
hatchery men, produce dealers, slaughter 
house helpers, stock shippers and buyers, 
fruit packers, and salesmen for seeds, 
nursery stock, fertilizers, and feeds. Prog 
ress toward training for job diversification 
in agricultural production and related oc- 
cupations has already made considerable 
headway in some of the NYA resident 
centers.** 

If we provide adequate training for 
these and other occupations related to 
farming, placement officers will need to 
think beyond farm labor as an outlet for 
rural youth out of work. They will coun- 
sel in terms of the many potential occupa- 
tional outlets that farm-reared boys who 
are adequately trained will be in a pre- 
ferred position to fill. 


15 Chapman, Paul W., and Getman, Arthur, 
The Young Man in Farming. New York, John 
Wiley & Sons, 1933. 

16 Bennett, G. Vernon, and Older, Frank E., 
Occupational Orientation. Los Angeles, Society 
for Occupational Research, 1931, pp. 13-87. 

17 See also booklet of information prepared by 
Edwin T. Reed, entitled, Occupations for the Agri- 
culturally Trained, available from Oregon State 
College. Also teachers’ guide by same title writ- 
ten by the author of this article and available from 
The Collegiate Press, Ames, Iowa. Also see Op- 
portunities Ahead for Rural Youth, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, AAA, 1935. The Common 
wealth Vocational Guidance Monographs on vari- 
ous agricultural occupations should prove helpful 
to farm boys seeking a short practical course 

18 Lindley, Betty, and Lindley, Ernest K. A 
New Deal for Youth. New York, The Viking 
Press, 1938, pp. 90-94 


H. M. Byram is in charge of training Michigan's teachers of agriculture 

and also offers a course in the administration of vocational education. 

Formerly he was Assistant Professor of Vocational Education and 
Counselor of Agricultural Students at lowa State College. 











The Vocational Counselor and Apprenticeship 


WILLIAM F. PATTERSON 


Executive Secretary, Federal Committee on Apprentice Training 


United States Department of Labor 


‘Res ECONOMIC History of the 
last seven years has proved conclusively 
that the man or woman with narrow work 
experience is more seriously handicapped 
in finding a job than is the skilled worker. 


attractive to command wide consideration 
by young people and parents. Appren- 
ticeship can be made more attractive by: 
(1) giving the young man or young 
woman an accurate picture of real ap pren- 


Not only that, but the 
preponderance of un- 
skilled and poorly 
skilled workers, or white 
collar workers with lim- 
ited experience, makes 
the curve of unemploy- 
ment deeper in times of 
depression; also, it slows 
up the rate of employ- 
ment recovery. 


" Will the next few years reveal 
a trend away from the white col- 
lar occupations — toward the 
skilled trades? Vocational coun- 
selors and teachers bave an im- 
portant function in the current 
development for local coopera- 
tion, for the better selection of 
apprentices, and for standardiza- 
tion of training. Organization 
of local joint trade apprentice- 
ship committees is recommended. 


ticeship; and (2) by 
obtaining the coopera- 
tion of all those having 
a stake in apprentice- 
ship to the end that a// 
trade learning will be 
through bona-fide ap- 
prenticeship 
ments. 
Having been given a 
picture of what appren- 


arrange- 





On the other hand, 
the worker who is thor- 
oughly and broadly prepared in a skilled 
occupation possesses the versatility and 
adaptability to enable him, if depression 
deprives him of his regular job, to secure 
employment in some subdivision of his 
trade or in a closely related field of work. 

There has been a tendency in the last 
decade for youth to rush pell-mell into the 
professional or white collar occupations. 
In this headlong scramble the possibili- 
ties and opportunities in skilled work too 
often are overlooked. Hundreds of con- 
ferences and interviews which the writer 
has had with industrial and labor leaders 
in every part of the country have defi- 
nitely shown that the reason for this lack 
of insight is that apprenticeship in the 
United States has not been sufficiently 


ticeship means, the 
young person is ready 
to make up his mind whether or not he 
wishes to follow a trade, and if so, which 
trade. Because his decision determines 
the disposition of three or four of the 
most valuable years of his life, the young 
person should be provided with the high- 
est type of vocational guidance. Misdi- 
rection is much more serious in this case 
than in the case of directing a young per- 
son to a routine job. 

Vocational counselors have established 
an enviable reputation for the scrupulous- 
ness with which they recommend only ac- 
credited schools and colleges to those who 
are seeking educational advisement. In 
doing so they have taken into account the 
disastrous effects to the student of enter- 
ing a non-accredited school. It is just as 
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imperative that the counselor or voca- 
tional teacher, in giving vocational ad- 
yisement to the young person who wants 
to learn a trade should be concerned that 
he be recommended to an accredited 
trade-training situation. 

Fortunately there is a means whereby 
the counselor can distinguish between the 
accredited and non-accredited methods of 
trade learning. How can ore make this 


distinction? 


ACCREDITED APPRENTICESHIP 


Accredited schools and colleges have 
adopted standards to measure the quali- 
fications of all entering students, and also 
to measure the work done within the in- 
stitutions by the students. Apprentice- 
ship, if it is to be real, must follow the 
same procedure. 

Apprenticeship, which is the “accred- 
ited” method of learning a trade, is a 
process combining extended experience in 
all branches of a trade with supplemen- 
tary related instruction. Under a sound 
system the apprentice receives a nominal 
starting wage, progressively increasing. 
But he also receives supervision and in- 
struction from the foreman and journey- 
man, which must be considered as an es- 
sential part of the remuneration for the 
work he performs. 

Increasingly, authorities have agreed 
that the tendency of workers to migrate 
has made it vital that—so far as possible 
—uniform standards of apprenticeship be 
observed throughout the country. Where 
this is done the young person who learns 
his trade in one part of the country will 
not be handicapped, insofar as skill is con- 
cerned, if he transfers to another section 
of the nation. 

The national employer and labor or- 
ganizations in the plumbing, the paint- 
ing, and the steamfitting trades, realizing 
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that uniform standards of apprenticeship 
are indispensable in the preparation of 
their skilled workers, have developed and 
approved apprenticeship standards. 

National Trade Apprenticeship Stand- 
ards include those items which will be 
the least common donominator of the es- 
sentials of apprenticeship in the particu- 
lar trade. Since apprenticeship is to such a 
large extent a local problem, however, it 
is necessary that after the local trade ap 
prenticeship committee has accepted na- 
tional standards they be adapted and 
added to in such a way that local appren- 
ticeship problems will be met most effec 
tively. Local standards, in addition to in- 
corporating the provisions of the Na- 
tional Trade Apprenticeship Standards, 
might include: prerequisites for appren- 
ticeship, selection of apprentices, progres 
sive wage schedule for apprentices, quota 
of apprentices, length of probationary pe- 
riod, and regulations regarding time when 
related instruction will be given. 

There will be many instances where 
local joint trade apprenticeship commit- 
tees do not exist at present, although these 
are being formed rapidly in all trades and 
in almost all areas of the country. Where 
there is no local joint committee the best 
procedure for the vocational counselor or 
teacher to follow is to get in touch with 
the State Department of Labor or the 
State Apprenticeship Council, which ts al- 
most always attached to that Department. 
These agencies can provide information 
and advice. 


SELECTION 


Experience indicates that an apprentice- 
ship set-up within a given trade in a com- 
munity is dependent for success to a great 
extent upon the selection of apprentices 
It is at this point that the counselor can 
be of most help to the local apprentice- 
ship committee and to the apprentice ap- 
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plicants through the use of the techniques 
of his profession. 

One of the best known and most suc- 
cessful methods for improving the selec- 
tion of apprentices has been that of pro- 
viding the young person considering ap- 
prenticeship with trade finding expert- 
ences in as wide a range of the skilled 
trades as is practicable. This method has 
been used with a marked degree of suc- 
cess by the Milwaukee Vocational School 
in its guidance program. An illustrative 
study in one trade shows that those who 
have entered apprenticeship after having 
taken the trade finding course, in almost 
all cases complete their apprenticeship, 
whereas a large number of young persons 
recruited from the street do not. The 
proportion runs about four to one in the 
respective groups. 

Poor selection of apprentices is one of 
the chief reasons for the failure of many 
apprenticeships. Thus it cannot be stressed 
too strongly that a balanced apprentice- 
ship program must make adequate pro- 
vision for suitable direction and selection. 

Two good results always will develop 
where the vocational counselor is in close 
touch with the work of the local appren- 
ticeship committee. The first is that he 
will be better able to aid the local ap- 
prenticeship committee to select appren- 
tice applicants for a trade if he is familiar 
with the apprenticeship problems in that 
trade. Second, because of his contacts with 
the local committee and his resulting 
knowledge of the broad outlines of the 
preparation required of a skilled worker, 
he will be able to assist school officials in 
the formulation of related instruction 
courses which are practical and pertinent. 

While it has been stated here that the 
local trade apprenticeship committee es- 
tablishes entrance standards and in many 
cases interviews young people who desire 
to enter the specific trade, it should be 
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mentioned that the final approval of the 
selection rests with the employer. Hoy. 
ever, in an organized apprenticeship set. 
up he depends almost entirely upon the 
recommendations of the committee.* 


ORGANIZE JOINT COMMITTEE 


The usual agency for selection and reg 
istration is the local joint trade appren- 
ticeship committee. The local apprentice 
ship committee is composed of an equal 
number of employer and employee repre 
sentatives of the trade. It is the practice 
to have attached to these local commit. 
tees, in the capacity of “consultants,” ap- 
prentice coordinators and city officials 
having an interest in the work, such as 
plumbing or electrical inspectors, offi 
cials of the United States Employment 
Service and of the National Youth Ad 
ministration. 

The local apprenticeship committee es 
tablishes standards for the preparation of 
apprentices which will assure thorough 


preparation for work; it passes upon the 


qualifications of apprentice applicants 
supervises adherence to the standards by 
employers, labor unions, and apprentices, 
rotates apprentices from one employer t 
another where employers do not have suf- 
ficient work for the apprentice, or where 
they do not have all facilities for provid 
ing experience in all branches of the 
trade; and in general makes itself re 
sponsible for the operation of the appren 
ticeship system for the trade. 

With exceptional rapidity the states are 
coming to realize the importance of pro- 
viding an agency to cooperate with em- 
ployers, workers’ organizations, labor de- 
partments, and school officials in the pro- 


* The pamphlet Looking Ahead by Way of 
Apprenticeship, published by the Federal Com 
mittee on Apprentice Training, provides more d 
tailed and specific information on the steps to be 
taken by a young person desiring to be placed a: 
an apprentice. 
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motion of uniform standards of appren- 
ticeship and in the formulation of local 
joint trade apprenticeship committees. 
Seven states—Arkansas, Colorado, Loui- 
siana, Massachusetts, Oregon, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin — now have apprentice- 
ship laws, each providing for the appoint- 
ment of Apprenticeship Councils. Ap- 
proximately thirteen other states will con- 
sider such legislation at the coming ses- 
sions of their legislatures. Some of these 
states already have Apprenticeship Coun- 
cils, appointed by the State Commission- 
ers of Labor. 

Necessity for the establishment of uni- 
form standards of apprenticeship is be- 
coming almost universally recognized. It 
is being thus recognized because employ- 
ers, labor organizations, and school au- 
thorities realize that “hit or miss” trade 
learning is not apprenticeship at all; that 
it makes a promise which cannot be ful- 
filled; and that it results in flooding the 
labor market with many persons who 
think they are capable of doing skilled 
work, but who are actually “jack-leg” me- 
chanics. The writer recently had occasion 
to see some pertinent figures on the un- 
duly high cost to the public of work done 
by incompetent, partly skilled workmen. 
According to these figures the so-called 
“handy men” are responsible for an ac- 
tual cost increase in every type of work 
done in the various branches of the con- 
struction field. 


THE APPRENTICESHIP AGREEMENT 


Whether the standards involved are 
national or local, there should be a writ- 


The author for many years has been a prominent member of N.V.G.A 
and during 1937-38 served as its Vice-President. His addre 
“Developing Standards for Apprenticeship’ 
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ten agreement between the employer and 
the apprentice. The apprentice agreement 
should contain at least the following pro- 
visions: 

The length of the period of apprentice 

ship. 

A statement of the specific processes of 

the trade to be learned. 

Provision for not less than 144 hours of 

supplementary related instruction 

A progressively increasing scale of wages, 

averaging not less than 50 per cent of 
the journeyman’s wage over the period 
of apprenticeship. 

Approval of the apprentice agreement by 

some impartial third party 

With such provisions agreed to by the 
employer, the apprentice can enter upon 
his work with reasonable assurance that 
when he has finished his apprenticeship 
he will be an experienced mechanic 
Further, with these provisions known, the 
apprentice applicant can be given ade 
quate guidance by the counselor because 
the counselor's advice is based on sound 
procedure. 

Emphasis on the importance of appren- 
ticeship standards is highly essential if 
progress is to be made. We consider them 
primarily important because they are de 
signed to protect the welfare of the ap 
prentice and to provide assurance to him 
that he will ultimately achieve his ambi 
tion —the status of a skilled worker 
There is every reason to believe that this 
point of view with reference to young 
people will receive the full sympathy and 
support of all those engaged in vocational 
counseling. 


7 


was reported in the 


January, 1938 issue of OCCUPATIONS, pp. 347-348. 











Interim Report on Occupational Adjustment 


EDWIN A. LEE 


Director 
National Occupational Conference 


‘aw THIRTEEN superintendents of 
schools who participated in the National 
Occupational Conference’s Occupational 
Education Tour for School Superintend- 
ents in the spring of 1937 have set down 
the results of a year’s 


Tour derives largely from the fact that the 
superintendents, whose experiences it rep- 
resents, not only recognize keenly this 
obligation of contemporary education, but 
have been afforded an unusual oppor. 


thought and experimen- 
tation in an interim re- 
port which was distrib- 
uted widely among city 
school superintendents 
during the month of 
October. There can be 
small doubt that the 
publication of this re- 
port, which in some re- 
spects carries to new 


" The accompanying article is a 
digest of anew NOC publication 
Occupational Adjustment — In- 
terim Report compiled by mem- 
bers of the Occupational Educa- 
tion Tour for School Superin- 
tendents. An abstract of the 
initial report made at the close 
of the two week's tour to eight 
cities appeared in Occupations 
for June, 1937. A final report 
will be published next summer. 


tunity to observe how 
this obligation is being 
met in various places, 
and also to pool and 
appraise their own ex- 
periences. Out of their 
conviction of the im- 
portance of the prob- 
lem, out of their obser- 
vation and their judg- 
ment, out of their own 
trials and failures and 





ground the concept of 
the public school’s responsibility for a 
realistic adjustment of its pupils to the 
practical demands of an industrial society, 
will give impetus and strength to the 
growing interest in Occupational Adjust- 
ment throughout the country. Over a 
period of years the compelling need for 
closer articulation between the services 
rendered by the public schools and the re- 
quirements of the society which those 
schools were created to serve has been 
impressing itself on the minds of educa- 
tors and laymen alike. Very soon those 
public schools that do not thoroughly 
recognize this need will be looked upon 
as anomalous. 

The special significance of the interim 
report of the Occupational Education 


successes, has come this 

interim report. It is well called ‘interim’ 
report, for it marks an interval, not an 
end, of the project from which it has de- 
veloped. It is tentative, cautious, reserved, 
in places quite frankly incomplete. It 
contains few dogmatic statements; he who 
seeks in it for a final authoritative revela- 
tion will fail to find one. Yet it consti- 
tutes probably the first attempt to com- 
prehend the whole problem of occupa- 
tional adjustment in a single unified con- 
cept, and to analyze its purposes and its 
functions in terms of broad principles and 
general processes. It is a guide to think- 
ing and experimentation rather than to 
procedure. It marks a way toward further 
advance rather than the end of the trail. 
At intervals during the coming year 
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superintendents of schools of many cities 
and towns will meet in regional confer- 
ences under the sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference, and un- 
der the leadership of some of the super- 
intendents participating in the Occupa- 
tional Educational Tour, to carry forward 
the discussion of occupational adjustment, 
to consider its significance for their own 
several communities, and to exchange and 
compare judgments and experiences. 
These conferences will use the interim 
report as a guide to deliberation and dis- 
cussion rather than to decision. Two such 
regional conferences already have been 
held. They will be reported in the next 
issue of OCCUPATIONS. The complete 
outcomes of the entire series are impos- 
sible to anticipate. Of one thing only 
may we be sure: that in these conferences 
occupational adjustment will be given 
form and meaning more substantial and 
fuller than it now has. If it serves the 
purpose of attaining this end, the in- 
terim report will have fully performed 
the function which the National Occu- 
pational Conference and the superin- 
tendents intended for it. 

The report itself is a document of 
104 pages, of which the first 56 are given 
over to discussion of the nature, purpose, 
scope, and operation of occupational ad- 
justment in the public schools, and the 
remainder are devoted to the presentation 
in an appendix of a variety of documen- 
tary illustrations of points raised in the 
text. 

The report declares it is the function 
of the schools “‘to see that the individuals 
who come under their influence are given 
every opportunity to make wise choices 
of occupations. If they are to be really 
wise, these choices must be made in full 
cognizance, not only of the individual's 
capacity for achieving competence in his 
chosen occupation, but equally of his prob- 
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able opportunities to apply his compe- 
tence to the earning of a livelihood. If 
they are to have any useful issue, choices 
must be made susceptible of realization; 
the schools must instruct the individuals 
in the skills, processes, and techniques 
requisite to the chosen work. And . 
the schools must help the individual to 
find a place into which he can fit 
They must watch the progress of the in 
dividual, . . . until he has demonstrated 
his ability to . . 
vocationally speaking.” 

Emphasizing that occupational adjust 
ment is a continuous process, preceding, 
accompanying, and following choice of 
occupation and actual induction into em- 
ployment, the superintendents’ report 
nevertheless recognizes the necessity for 
dealing separately with the three phases of 
this process, which it designates as (1) 
guidance, (2) instruction, and (3) place- 


. stand on his own feet. 


ment. 
COUNSELING 


Guidance is essentially counseling, 


and the following “‘large essentials in 
counseling’ are enumerated 

1. The one counseling should under 
stand the philosophy and the technique of 
counseling; and the counseling procedure 
should be based upon a most careful con 
sideration of all available pertinent infor 
mation and data. 

2. There should be a comprehensive 
system of records and reports that will 
make available in counseling all of the 
essential information and data concerning 
the individual, and in such form as to be 
most readily usable in the process of 
counseling. 

3. There should be provided 
means of securing and having available 
continuously all the necessary information 
concerning the fields of choices. That is, 
the one counseled should proceed in the 
making of choices only with as complete 
understanding as possible of the signifi 
cance of the various alternatives in each 
choice. 


some 
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During the counseling process the in- 
dividual should gain knowledge of the 
world of occupations and particularly of 
local occupational distribution. He should 
be led to understand the relationships be- 
tween occupations and the materials of 
school instruction, and between his own 
interests, needs, and aptitudes and the re- 
quirements in these respects of various 
occupations. He should be helped to se- 
lect an educational program, in the light 
of his personal abilities and the occupa- 
tional opportunities which are available. 
As a check on his choice, he should be 
given the opportunity for exploratory ex- 
periences in several typical occupations. 

The responsibilities of the public 
schools for the occupational guidance of 
individuals extends not only to regularly 
enrolled pupils, but to occupationally 
maladjusted persons in the out-of-school 
population, to workers seeking occupa- 
tional improvement, and to “individuals 
with advanced general education but with- 
out specific vocational skills or knowl- 
edge,” e. g., graduates of liberal arts 
colleges. 


INSTRUCTION 


As regards the extent to which occupa- 
tional training or instruction is a proper 
responsibility of the public schools, the 
interim report takes a broad view. “Pre- 
paratory training for collegiate, profes- 
sional, and other types of advanced edu- 
cation’’ is put first. Instruction in semi- 
professional fields and in the skilled and 
semi-skilled occupations is considered an 
equal responsibility of the schools. Yet 
it is not maintained that the schools are 
under the obligation to provide complete 
training for all these levels of occupa- 
tions; but rather that the schools are prop- 
erly charged with the duty of seeing to 
it that such training is made available in 
the community, through appropriate ap- 


prentice training provisions, or otherwis 
The education of unskilled workers js also 
a responsibility of the schools; but in this 
area, the function of public school educ. 
tion is to promote the formation of de. 
sirable work attitudes, rather than the 
creation of specific skills. Finally the 
training and rehabilitation of the handi. 
capped is a duty which considerations 
both humane and practical make it im- 
possible for the public schools to escape 

The nature and extent of the program 
of occupational instruction in any partic- 
ular community must be determined for 
that community on the basis of local con- 
ditions. Indeed, it is emphasized again 
and again that in all phases of the occupa- 
tional adjustment program local differ- 
ences may be of greater significance in 
determining policies and procedures than 
any generalizations from current prac- 
tices elsewhere. Three large considera- 
tions, especially, must be dealt with: (1) 
local occupations and their requirements, 
(2) the capacities and interests of pupils, 
and (3) the ability of the community to 
support the program. In the latter con- 
nection, it is pointed out that financial 
assistance is frequently available from 
various federal and state sources, and that 
occupational adjustment need not at the 
outset impose a great economic burden on 
the community. 


PLACEMENT 


The culmination of the whole process 
of occupational adjustment comes with 
placement of individuals in “desirable o-- 
cupations for which they are trained, so 
as to serve the best interests of themse!ves 
and of the public.” Placement is not only 
the final outcome of the entire adjustment 
program, but “‘a most realistic device for 
measuring the effectiveness of counseling 
and instruction.” For this reason, and 
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Iso because placement is a functional 
it of the adjustment process, the place- 
vent of pupils is a responsibility and a 


p 
ane of the schools. 

Minimum essentials of an adequate 
sublic placement service for youth are 
detailed in the interim report under 
twelve heads, which limitations of space 
make it impossible to reproduce here. 

Cooperation with public employment 
services, particularly the United States 
Employment Service, is highly desirable; 
but it is essential to establish cooperative 
relationships in terms that do not deprive 
the schools of their administrative control 
of the placement activities. The superin- 
tendents are watching with deep interest 
the experiments now being carried out in 
four cities under the general direction of 
the American Youth Commission, in 
which varying divisions of responsibility 
between the schools and the Employment 
Service are under scrutiny. 


TIME FOR NATION-WIDE ACTION 


Organization and administration of the 
whole occupational adjustment program 
is treated briefly and in highly generalized 
terms. “Even were more specific dog- 
matic statements permissible,” the report 
points out in this connection, “‘or assur- 
ance much greater than it is, wisdom 
would recommend hesitancy in laying 
down minute rules of procedure.” All 
aspects of occupational adjustment are 
seen as inseparable parts of the whole 
educational program, to be administered 
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under the direction of officers 


with the administration of other educa- 


tional processes of compa able magnitude. 
Further clarification and more particular 
elaboration of this concept is expected to 


result from the conferences and experi- 
mentation of the coming year 

A long chapter, headed “Some Prob 
lems, Some Solutions,” 
nine questions of practical procedure and 
Organization. These questions are ex 
amined from various points of view. In 
a few cases, answers are given out of the 
experience of the group participating in 
the report. In most instances, however, 
no categorical solutions are attempted, the 
questions being discussed rather in the 
light of existing knowledge and opinion, 
frequently conflicting, and the ultimate 
answers left to be revealed, if at all, by 
subsequent experience and deliberation 

The interim report is thus only in part 
a statement of principles. In part, too, it 
is an analysis of problems as yet unsolved. 
While it represents the judicious and con- 
sidered opinion of a group of profes- 
sional educators of undoubted ability and 
sincerity, this opinion is frequently con- 
cerned more with the nature of problems 
yet to be met than with the nature of their 
final solutions. Indeed, it is in this re- 
gard that the report may prove to make its 
most significant contribution. The prob 
lem is now delimited and defined. The 
whole profession of education is con- 
cerned in its solution. It is time now for 
a concerted nation-wide attack 


poses a series of 


Continuing as Director, part-time, of the National Occupational Con | 
ference Dr. Lee, at the beginning of the current academic year, became 
Professor of Education at Teachers College, Columbia University. H: ] 
was Superintendent of San Francisco Public Schools before com: 
to NOC in 1936 as Director. 








New York City Trains for Today and Tomorrow 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER 


Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High School 
New York City 


5 TWENTY-FOUR vocational 
high schools in New York City are burst- 
ing their walls to accommodate more than 
52,000 pupils. If the space and equip- 
ment could be doubled overnight, the 


2. Out of necessity and desire yo. 
tional guidance has become the prer 
site, the sime qua non of vocational , 
cation. 

3. The policy of centralization, 


children would flock in 
the next morning to use 
it to capacity. A few 
years ago only one vo- 
cational high 
was housed in a modern 
structure designed for 
the teaching of trades. 
Today there are eight. 
New buildings are 
planned for the others 
as well as for schools 
that do not yet exist. 
Brick and stone and 
machinery are essential. 
Their importance is not 
to be minimized, but 
the method and spirit, 
the teaching and ad- 


school 


*T he bead of one of NewYork’s 
largest and most progressive vo- 
cational high schools describes 
the five ways in which vocational 
education in that city bas been 
furthered: through individual 
instruction, vocational guidance, 
trade centralization, liberal ad- 
ministrative policies, and cooper- 
ation of the state department of 
education. Indicating the current 
popularity for vocational educa- 
tion and the physical impossibil- 
ity of supplying the demand, Dr. 
Keller gives information that 
suggests occupational training 
trends that should be known and 
considered by vocational coun- 
selors throughout the country. 


operation with in 
and labor, of trad 
cialization, has, 
slighting the usual 
traditional ty p 
work, led the admir 
trators into new 
vital occupations 
4. The adn 
tion has pursued 
eral policy of 
tion and support to the 
end that principals and 
teachers have been keen 
to use their initiative 
5. The State Depart 
ment of Education has 
been ever alert to aid 





ministrative personnel 

are basic. In these the city has indeed 
been fortunate. They account for the 
progress that has been made. Their in- 
fluence has evidenced itself in five im- 
portant ways: 

1. Eighteen of these organizations 
evolved out of the old continuation 
schools, carrying into their present pro- 
grams of combined full-time and part- 
time work the best techniques of indi- 
vidual instruction. 


and support the \ 
tional schools, even in 
the face of occasional local apathy. Lat- 
terly it has organized a system of teacher 
training that is beginning to supply the 
schools with pedagogically useful trade 
men and women. 


THE Frve-PoInt PROGRAM 


1. Individual Instruction. In 1918 four 
two-year trade schools were serving 6,000 
pupils. The newly enacted education law 
required the establishment of continua- 
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tion schools for all 14 to 18-year old boys 
and girls. The maximum age was later 
changed to 17. Im 1930 these schools 
reached a peak load of 75,000. Came the 
depression, scarcity of jobs for every- 
body, children in particular. So the young- 
sters stayed in academic school or came 
to continuation school two, three, four, 
five days a week. The full-time minimum 
age W as raised to 16. Part-time attendance 
fell off. Full-time attendance grew, and 
reached, through natural processes and 
without stimulation, the present total of 
52.000. Continuation school meant in- 
dividual instruction, week-by-week or 
day-by-day progress, correlation with the 
gainful occupation of the child, or tryout 
in various trades. It is this technique that 
has been carried over into the four-year 
full-time organization. In those few 
schools where courses and credits and 
time-serving have taken the place of 
thoughtful, interested service to the in- 
dividual little educational vitality is to be 
expected. 

It is anticipated that the old type of 
continuation instruction will be revivified 
through an apprentice arrangement in 
both private industry and public service. 
The difficulties of implementing such 
service are well-known, but they can be 
overcome by reversing the direction of 
the activity. Instead of the employer's 
sending the worker to school, the school 
can send the pupil to work. It can pro- 
vide tryout and training experience not 
only in the school shop but in the fac- 
tory, the store, the office, the farm, any- 
where that occupational activities are car- 
ried on. 

2. Vocational Guidance. The tradi- 
tional trade school opened its doors to 
those who wanted to learn specific trades 
and closed them again on those who 
failed to make good in that trade. Regi- 
mentation was as rigid and ruthless as in 
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the most classic of the classical schools. 
The selection of trades was as narrow. 
It was education for the master craftsman 
and not for that vast heterogeneity that 


constitutes the mass of workers. Nor were 


the unlucky excluded ones given any he Ip 
in finding out what jobs they were good 
for. There was more vocational guidance 
in the non-vocational schools than in the 
vocational. In many vocational schools 


that situation still exists. In New York 
City there are still a few, but most of 
them are vitally concerned with providing 
the appropriate training for every child. 
There are tryout shops, and counselors, 
and tests, and visits to employers, and 
visits to the home, and cooperation with 
clinics, and placement, and all the other 
accoutrements of vocational guidance. 
Most of the schools house medical exam- 
ination rooms under the jurisdiction of 
the Board of Health. Pupils are ad- 
mitted on any day of the week and in 
any week of the year. They are accepted 
and trained for what they are worth to 
themselves and to society. They are the 
schools of all the people. Carried out in 
their fulless of detail, well-developed 
guidance systems are organized in the 
Metropolitan Vocational High School and 
the Brooklyn High School for the Spe- 
cialty Trades. 


TRADE CENTRALIZATION 


3. Centralization. The policy of trade 
centralization has been successfully car- 
ried out in a number of cities, notably 
Cincinnati and Buffalo. There are advan- 
tages and disadvantages, but if the pro- 
cedure is well-controlled, is based upon 
the advice of employer and employee 
groups, is accompanied by a vocational 
guidance program, and is not allowed to 
get out of hand through the romanticism 
of the pupils or the self aggrandizement 
of the teachers and principals, it has 
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nearly everything in its favor. In New 
York City the Brooklyn Automotive High 
School, the Needle Trades High School, 
the Manhattan and the Brooklyn High 
Schools for the Women’s Garment 
Trades, the Manhattan Aviation, the New 
York Printing, the Samuel Gompers Elec- 
trical, the Central Commercial, and the 
recently opened Food Trades School, all 
represent excellent types of central 
schools. Except for foods, the trades 
are, of course, those that have usually 
found place in city industrial education 
programs, although only rarely in such 
extension and refinement as in these New 
York schools. 

The most recent entrant into the field 
of centralization is the Metropolitan Vo- 
cational High School, situated at the civic 
and transportation center of the greater 
city. It is a central school with six major 
divisions, each developed in cooperation 
with the industry and serving the whole 
city. The fields were chosen in the light 
of the fast changing industrial conditions, 
not only with reference to the placement 
opportunities for individual pupils, but 
also with regard to the public service they 
would probably render. So, the group 
of Maritime Occupations, vital to com- 
merce and to travel, and tossed about by 
business and labor and politics, was 
chosen as one for which a public school 
might select the best of American youth 
and train them to be the most efficient 
and reliable men at sea, both on deck and 
in the engine room. 

Commercial Photography, expanding at 
a furious rate, both for the production of 
professional pictures and for service to 
the amateur, provides a fruitful field, 
never explored, so far as we know, on a 
full vocational basis in a public high 
school. Vocational Music, ensemble play- 
ing, has been to our knowledge, a major 
vocational activity in only one other pub- 
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lic high school, the Cass Technical in De. 
troit. In Metropolitan it has burst forth 
into professional and pleasant sound 
tapping the aptitudes of otherwise voc. 
tionally mediocre children and giving 
them a drive, a purpose that leads to the 
most assiduous and painstaking training 
Similar comments could be made upon 
the three other divisions, those for Build. 
ing Maintenance, Barbering and Beaut 
Culture, and Civil Service, and of the 
Food Trades Division which has just been 
organized as a separate school. Of the 
Civil Service Division only little can be 
said at the present time, for it is in 
the experimental stage. Obviously it js 
not training for a single trade or even 
a field, for in a city like New York al- 
most every private trade and profession is 
carried on to some extent as a public 
service. In cooperation with the munici- 
pal authorities, the school is working out 
means of training that should be vitally 
worthwhile to the pupils and of social 
value to the people of New York. 

At the risk of directing the spotlight 
too long on the writer's own stronghold, 
in an article concerned with the whole 
city, attention must be called to one ever- 
present danger in the centralized school. 
The present favorite theme of An Ad- 
dress to Young People is to warn them 
against specialization. “Do not become 
narrow. Get general principles. Get Cul- 
ture. Be versatile so that you will be 
able to keep up with changing technol- 
ogies.”” This is sound enough, but the 
rub is that schools pay no attention to it. 
Either they train for specific occupations 
or they train for nothing at all. 

In Metropolitan Vocational High 
School the problem is attacked boldly by 
causing every student in the major divi- 
sions to take definitely related practical 
work in handling of various media and 
types of power. For instance, the future 
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photographer must construct and service 
various types of electrical equipment es- 
sential to his own trade. He must handle 
wood and metal and textiles used in the 
construction of sets for the commercial 
studio. He must be adept in applying the 
cosmetics used in make-up for pictures, 
especially in color work. He must know 
at least the elements of printing, so that 
he may produce photographs best adapted 
for reproduction. He must know about 
the handling of textiles and food and 
other commodities which he will be called 
upon to photograph. When he has been 
through this regime for four years, he 
will not only have attained a number of 
basic skills that will contribute to his 
competence as a photographer, but will 
really have acquired that versatility that 
is the best protection against the ravages 
of changing technology. 


ADMINISTRATION COOPERATION 


4. Liberal Administrative Policy. 
Courses of this type are not born full- 

rown in the office of the superintendent 
of schools. It is in the nature of educa- 
tional progress that individual teachers, 
principals, and schools are the pioneers 
who make excursions into the future, thus 
keeping education alive. However, their 
efforts can not be fruitful, in fact cannot 
exist unless there is sympathy, under- 
standing, appreciation, and support at 
headquarters. These must be stimulating 
and inspiring. In this respect the New 
York City vocational high schools have 
been exceedingly happy. William E. 
Grady, the Associate Superintendent in 
charge, anc! Morris E. Siegel, the Direc- 
tor responsible for the immediate super- 
vision of the vocational schools, have not 
only urged principals to exercise their in- 
itiative but have been enthusiastic in their 
acknowledgment of signal accomplish- 
ment, and, what is just as important, have 
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been generous in condoning inevitable 
mistakes. They and their staff constitute 
the human factor that goes a long way 
toward explaining vocational high schools 
in New York City. 

5. The State Department of Education. 
The Vocational Division of the State Edu- 
cation Department has been an exceed- 
ingly important influence in the develop- 
ment of the schools. Local leadership has 
not always been as sympathetic and un- 
derstanding as it is at present. Albany has 
had to come down the river to point the 
way. When the need for competent vo- 
cational teachers became acute, the De 
partment set up a teacher training pro- 
gram. Under the guidance of Lewis 
A. Wilson, Assistant State Commissioner 
of Education, staff associates like Oak- 
ley Furney and Gilbert Weaver have been 
ever alert in the interest of a 
program. Through their personalities as 
well as their professional knowledge they 
have inspired the New York City staff 
with zeal and hope, the results of which 
are just now becoming fully apparent. 


sound 


NEED FOR CAUTION 


The story of the vocational schools in 
New York City should be entitled “Up 
from Poverty” or “Despised But Un- 
daunted.” Planned for the poorest and 
the neediest of the boys and girls of the 
metropolis, the schools have developed a 
most vital and effective type of education 
to the point where success and prosperity 
may give rise to self-satisfaction and ex- 
clusiveness. Blessings are not unmixed. 
General public approbation and the flat- 
tering imitation of the academic schools 
are accompanied by a dangerous regimen- 
tation and academicism on the part of the 
vocational schools. New buildings and 
socially and physically brighter pupils 
tend to throw into limbo the needier 
and the more difficult of our young citi- 
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zens. So amid a growing number and 
favorable recognition, there is impressed 
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upon us the imperative duty of continya| 
self-diagnosis and therapy. 





Epitor’s Note: The following list of 
sixty-three courses offered during 1938-1939 
in the twenty-four vocational high schools of 
Greater New York will illustrate the re- 
markable diversification in vocational sub- 
jects necessary to provide the youth of this 
large metropolis with job skills to meet the 
personnel needs of local business and indus- 
try. After each course are symbols indicating 
whether it is open only to boys (B), to girls 





Accounting and business practice, BG 1 
Art metal work, B 2 

Auto mechanics, B 13 

Aviation mechanics, B 4 

Baking, B 1 

Barbering, B 2 

Beauty culture, G 12; B 1 

Building maintenance, B 4 

Cafeteria and catering, B 2 

Cafeteria and tearoom training, G 9 
Clerical, BG 1 

Clock and optical mechanics, B 1 
Commercial art, B 6; G 4 

Commercial photography, B 1 
Costume design and illustration, B 1; G 2 
Dental mechanics, B 3 

Dentist’s assistant (post graduate), G 2 
Doctor's assistant (post graduate), G 1 
Drafting, architectural, mechanical, B 5 
Draping costume design, B 1 

Dress manufacturing, B 1 

Electrical installation, B 12 

Electrical maintenance, B 5 

Foundry work, B 1 

Fur manufacturing, B 1 

Furniture design, B 1 

Garment machine operating, G 9 
General commercial, BG 11 
General industrial, B 6; G 2 
Graphic arts, B 1 

Home nursing, G 4 
Household arts, G 6 


COURSES OFFERED IN THE NEw YorK CITY VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS 





(G), to both (BG); and the number of 
schools offering each particular course is also 
placed after the entry. Some of these courses 
as well as many additional ones are offered jn 
New York City’s Evening High, Trade, and 
Elementary Schools. A complete list includ. 
ing data pertaining to the various curricul, 
and credits is published in a booklet pre 
pared by the New York City Board of 


Education. 





Industrial art, B 1; G1 

Industrial design, B 1; G1 

Interior decorating, B 1; G1 

Jewelry design and art metal, B 1 
Jewelry making, B 3 

Leather goods and manufacturing, B 1 
Machine shop, B 10 

Maritime occupations, B 1 

Meat merchandising, B 1 

Men’s clothing manufacturing (tailoring) , B4 
Merchandising of foodstuffs, B 1 
Merchandising and sales, BG 1 
Painting and decorating, B 3 

Pattern making (wood), B 2 
Plumbing, B 8 

Printing (hand typesetting, presswork), B 12 
Printing (machine typesetting), B 3 
Printing (bindery work), B 1 

Radio mechanics, B 8 

Secretarial (post graduate), BG1 

Sheet metal work, B 7 

Shoe making and repairing, B 2 

Shoe manufacturing, B 2 

Sign and show card making, B 3 
Stenography and typewriting, BG 1 
Sculpture and stone carving, B 1 
Trade dressmaking, G 13 

Trade millinery, G 8 

Undergarment manufacturing, B 1; G 1 
Women’s garment operating and manufac- 

turing, B 1; G2 

Woodworking, B 9 


Franklin ]. Keller served from 1933 until July 1, 1936 as Director of 

the National Occupational Conference. He is the co-author of Vocational 

Guidance Throughout the World and contributor of numerous articles 
on Vocational Guidance topics to various educational periodicals. 
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The Home Economist in Business 


CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


Director 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations 


> is coming to recognize 
the importance of the consumer. Like- 
wise, the consumer is slowly becoming 
more self-conscious, is beginning to de- 
mand that more consideration be given to 
making our national 
product yield the maxi- 
mum in consumer sat- 
isfaction and welfare. 
The consumer needs 
specific information on 
commodities and their 
use. Work on consumer 
standards and consumer for 
information has just 
begun. Indications all 
point to the fact that 
the more forward look- 
ing manufacturers and 
distributors of foods, textiles, and house- 
hold equipment are realizing the value of 
consumer service departments and of the 
necessity for staffing them with well- 
equipped, home economics trained women. 
Here is a real field in business for the 
home economist. It offers not only a job 
but a chance to do pioneer work in what 
may be an important phase of adult edu- 
cation. The scope of the work will widen 
as home economists learn to see where 
they can serve business and the consumer, 
and can point out to business the part they 
could play in discovering what the con- 
sumer needs and will buy, in interpreting 
consumer needs to the production and 
sales departments, and in showing the 


women 


© Since American 
credited with buying 85 per cent 
of the nation's goods, manufac- the product, on new 
turers and distributors are com- 
ing to realize that women have 
an important place in their or- 
ganizations. As a result, neu 
Opportunities are being opened 


equipped with home economics 

training and who can adjust 

themselves to the demands of 
the business world. 


consumer how to use the product more 
efficiently and in new ways 
Home economists are employed in con- 
sumer service by foods manufacturers and 
distributors, and trade associations. They 
work with the prod 
women are tion manager on thetest- 
ing and improvement of 


products, and on p 


aging. They go over 

advertising matter for 

iACY iS to | > 

} xperiment if. 

who are well In the experiment kit 


chen they test r Ipes, 
and work out new ones. 
Preparation of mat 
for photographs, writ- 
ing of booklet 
etc., concerning the product and its uses, 
classes for salesmen, lecture demonstra 
tions before women's organizations, 
schools, and other groups, store demon 
strations, answering of consumer corre 
spondence, are all part of the job 

In a few cases some research is done, 
but more usually the home economist 
takes the findings of the research spe- 
cialist and puts them into form and lan- 
guage usable by the demonstrator, the 
salesmen, and the consumer. 

Dairy Councils also employ home econ- 
omists for work in connection with teach- 
ing the place of milk and dairy products 
in a health program. 


Many women are employed in food 
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production. Institutional dietetics and 
school lunch work provide excellent start- 
ing points for the beginner. In commer- 
cial food service, home economists are 
making places for themselves in tea- 
rooms, cafeterias and restaurants, and are 
getting a foothold in hotel food work, 
with a few in dining car and airplane 
food service. 
HousEHOLD EQUIPMENT 

With the increasing use of complex 
equipment in the home it is more and 
more essential that the housewife know 
how it should be used in order to obtain 
most efficient results. Such equipment 
should be designed to do the work re- 
quired in the best possible manner with 
the least demand upon the mechanical 
ingenuity of the homemaker, and so as to 
allow production and operation at a cost 
which the mass of consumers really can 
afford to pay. 

To meet these needs electricity and gas 
companies have developed home service 
departments, some of them with a staff of 
even 50 or more workers. Their job is to 
build good will for the company, to 
create a desire and demand for equipment 
and appliances, to teach purchasers how 
to use equipment in the most efficient 
way. Home calls are the basis of the 
work. These may originate in the pur- 
chase of a range, on a complaint as to 
bill or functioning of equipment, or in an 
invitation given by a homemaker attend- 
ing a lecture demonstration. Certain com- 
panies have emphasized home lighting 
and offer to make a lighting survey of the 
home and suggest improvements from the 
point of view both of sight conservation 
and of home decoration. In addition to 
home calls and lecture demonstrations, 
the home economist may give floor and 
store demonstrations, prepare literature, 


and serve as consultant on a wide rap ve 
of home problems. ? 

Equipment manufacturers—makers of 
stoves, thermostats, vacuum cleaners 
cooking utensils, containers for preserved 
food—and the ice industry are all employ. 
ing home economists for testing, con ume 


information, and promotion programs 


TEXTILES 

The home economist with special train. 
ing in textiles is found in costume design, 
fashion and style work, in consumer-sery- 
ice departments of manufacturers and dis. 
tributors of textiles and of cleansing ma- 
terials and equipment and in their trade 
associations, and in laboratory research 
and testing. Her work may lie in cos- 
tume design, in styling, in promotion or 
advertising, or in testing. She may be 
found in the garment industry; in depart- 
ment stores, in the yard goods or pattern 
or furniture and decoration department; 
in a textile manufacturing or distributing 
firm or trade association; in a testing lab- 
oratory; and, in the case of a few pioneers, 
in laundry and dry cleaning plants. 

Her work for the manufacturer or 
trade association covers lecture-demon- 
stration, directing the making of models 
in the latest fashion to display the fabric, 
organization of style shows, preparation 
of material for use of fashion and trade 
publications, and descriptive material for 
the advertising department; origination of 
new uses and new styles; classes for sales- 
men; cooperation with schools, clubs, re- 
tail stores, extension services, dressmak- 
ers, and others who might be interested 
in the fabrics. The laboratory work re- 
quires the skilled technician. 


ADVERTISING AND OTHER FIELDS 
Some advertising agencies are estab- 
lishing test kitchens with a home econo- 
mist in charge, and a few employ textile 
specialists. 
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With the increasing popularity of 
photography in advertising and for illus- 
trations in articles, home economists are 
working with photographers, preparing 
the dishes or models to be photographed, 
arranging the background, and so on. 

The home economist who can write 
her own script and present it on the radio 
will find no trouble in making a place 
for herself. She is a rare person, but one 
for whom there is a real demand. 

Newspapers are interested in attracting 
women readers. They want the home 
economist who can handle the whole 
field—foods, clothes, equipment, decora- 
tion, child care—who can write interest- 
ingly, translate scientific findings into 
simple language without loss of meaning, 
manage a testing kitchen, answer corre- 
spondence, and cooperate with various 
groups of women. 

The home economist is also found in 
editorial positions on farm journals, 
women’s magazines, and on a few general 
magazines which have a home section. 

A few banks and department stores 
have advisory services where help is given 
on questions pertaining to various home 
problems. A nutrition service is main- 
tained by a large insurance company as 
part of its health education work. 

In housing, home economists are em- 
ployed by schools and colleges as direc- 
tors of halls of residence; they manage 
clubs; a very few are in property man- 
agement. As model housing develops 
they will, no doubt, find a place, but so 
far they have not played an important 
role in housing projects. In decoration 
they are located in department stores and 
in their own shops. 

The developing job in housing at pres- 
ent is that of executive housekeeper in a 
hotel, a new line of work which is ex- 


panding. 





THE HOME ECONOMIST IN BUSINESS 


WorK CONDITIONS AND R 


Work conditions are usually good. In 
hotels the necessity of living in creates a 
problem for some women. In food pro- 
duction hours are long and the work calls 
for almost constant standing. In some 
jobs for foods and textile companies there 
is much travel. But the accompanying in- 


dependence and variety of the work com- 
pensate. Except in a few utility com- 
panies there is no discrimination against 
married women. 

Earnings vary a great deal. Perhaps the 
top salaries are found in textiles—in the 
fashion field. A few costume designers 
report earnings of $20,000 a year and 
over. These are exceptional women who 
have been put on a percentage of profits 
basis. In textile promotion work, $10,- 
000 is a good “top” and $3,600 a typical 
figure for the experienced worker. In 
foods $8,000 is a very good salary for 
the director of a department, and the 
median is perhaps around $4,000. In 
food production managerial salaries vary 
with the size of the unit; $3,000 is good, 
and a few reach $6,000 or a bit over. In 
the utilities $5,000 is a very good salary 
for a director, $3,000 usual. Consultants 
charge some $35 a day and expenses. Ex- 
ecutive housekeepers in the larger hotels 
make some $250 a month plus excellent 
living accommodations and meals. 

Beginners in food demonstration may 
expect $900 to $1,200 a year; in food 
production $15 to $20 a week; in the 
utilities some $1,080 a year. In textiles 
the beginner may start in a number of 
ways at from $18 to $25 a week. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
A degree from a first class college de- 
partment of home economics is the basic 
requirement with the emphasis upon 
foods or textiles, according to the field 
of work to be entered. It is education in 
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basic science and basic principles that is 
needed—not training in specific subjects. 
That must be acquired by experience dur- 
ing vacations or after college. Colleges 
cannot and should not teach job tech- 
niques. There are too many of them and 
they vary too widely from firm to firm 
and from time to time. A knowledge of 
the basic principles and how to apply 
them is what the college provides. 

In addition to the subjects usually in- 
cluded in a home economics course, stu- 
dents planning to enter business need 
more economics and more practice in writ- 
ing and in speaking clear, concise English 
than they ordinarily have. 

For any foods work a knowledge of 
really good food is essential. 

The home economist in business must 
know the consumer, her finances, and her 
needs. This requires experience in the 
home, working under the conditions 
facing most homemakers. It means expe- 
rience in selling or demonstrating. 

Business wants only experienced work- 
ers. But where can the beginner get ex- 
perience? This is a question which 
must be faced and solved. The women 
now at the top in the field came in from 
teaching or from county home demon- 
stration work. These two routes are still 
open, but the advice of the women in busi- 
ness is for the beginner to start directly 
in business. She can get a selling job— 
house to house canvassing, or in a de- 
partment store—or she may begin as a 
part-time demonstrator, or find any job 
in the office or factory enabling her to 
learn what business is and what it requires. 


SOME PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS 


Each branch of the work has its own 
specific requirements; but, apart from the 
relatively few jobs in research and testing, 
laboratories all call for the person with 
a sales slant. The home economist jp 
business has a selling job. She must be 
able to work with many people—to co- 
operate with others in her own firm and 
with many organizations. 

The girl who would succeed in business 
must be ready to take responsibility, to 
carry her share of the load, to realize that 
survival depends on achievement. The 
work is hard and must start at the bottom. 

There is no place for the girl who is 
not interested in people and their prob- 
lems, who does not have imagination 
enough to picture the housewife tackling 
her home problems and a sympathetic 
understanding of what they mean to her 

The work requires demonstrations 
which calls for manual dexterity. The 
girl who lacks good physical coordina- 
tion should look elsewhere. 

Ability to speak in public in an inter- 
esting way is necessary, and quick think- 
ing and resourcefulness are needed in 
answering unexpected questions. Since 
the work deals so much with foods or 
with clothes, good health and a well- 
groomed appearance are essential. 

The field is new. There seems to be 
every reason why the properly qualified 
home economist with the imagination to 
see where she could fit in will make a 
definite place for herself in business. 


Mrs. Woodhouse is Professor of Economics, Connecticut College for 

Women, and recently published Business Opportunities for the Home 

Economics Trained Women. Many invaluable publications on occupa- 

tional information have been issued by the Institute of Women's Pro- 
fessional Relations under her direction. 
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The Plasterer 


AN NOC ABSTRACT* 


Prrsrer is basically a mixture of 
lime and water, with other materials such 
as sand, hair, and cement added to give it 
bulk, or texture, or to make it stick to- 
gether. When plaster dries, it becomes 
hard and firm. It is widely used in build- 
ing construction as a coating for interior 
walls and ceilings, and certain varieties 
(such as stucco) are used for exterior 
walls as well. Plaster is relatively inex- 
pensive and forms an excellent base for 
paint, wall-paper, or other decorative 
finish, Being plastic, it lends itself to 
molding into interesting shapes and 
forms, enabling designs to be worked into 
walls and other surfaces. It is likewise an 
excellent insulating material. Thus, from 
the standpoints both of utility and of 
beauty, plaster is one of the most im- 
portant of building materials. The skilled 
workmen who apply this material to the 
surfaces of buildings are called plasterers. 


APPRAISAL OF LITERATURE 

Both in quantity and in scope, the 
available literature on the occupation of 
the plasterer is inadequate. Lewis’ study 
(all sources referred to in this appraisal 
are listed in the bibliography) provides 
a thorough analysis of the operations in- 
volved in the carrying on of the trade, but 
now lacks timeliness. The work by 
Cooley and his collaborators fails to give 
sufficient space and emphasis to such mat- 
ters as duties and compensation, while it 


*Prepared by the National Occupational Con- 
ference as one of a series of 48 Occupational 
Studies published to date. The material presented 
is based entirely upon bibliographical sources and 
1S in no sense to be considered as an original sur- 


' vey or analysis of the occupation. 


} } 


1iSa ly in- 


glosses over the most obvious « 
tages of the trade and dwells with some- 
what too much fervor upon promotional 


opportunities. The Commonwealth Book 
Company's monograph (reference No. 6) 
is rather comprehensive, and perhaps the 
most useful of all as a single concise 
source of information appropriate for 
high school reading. The Job Descrip- 
tions prepared by the United States Em- 
ployment Service provide excellent break- 
downs of the plasterer's work, and de- 
scribe his tools, but are otherwise incom- 
plete. Statistics indicating wage rates 
and hours of work are available. Passages 
found here and there in general textbooks 
on occupations are characteristically frag- 
mentary. Even a compilation of signifi- 
cant materials from all available sources 
fails to provide a comprehensive treat- 
ment. The present abstract is believed to 
constitute as nearly adequate a body of 
pertinent material as it is possible to as- 
semble from published sources. 


ABSTRACT OF LITERATURE 
WHAT Is DONE IN THIS OCCUPATION 


The plasterer is perhaps the most aptly 
named of all building trades workers:* 
he plasters. However, there are many 
kinds of ductile plastic materials used in 
building construction, and many differ- 
ent ways of applying these materials to 
surfaces in buildings. The following 
statement of the work of plasterers, taken 


10ccupational studies of the Sheet Metal 
Worker, the Plumber, and the Painter, similar in 
scope to this abstract, are also available. Studies 
of the occupations of the Bricklayer, the Carpenter, 
and the Cabinetmaker are in process 
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from the constitution* of the Operative 
Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ Interna- 
tional Association of the United States 
and Canada, contains many technical terms 
which will be unfamiliar to the novice, 
but it nevertheless serves to indicate the 
great variety of materials with which the 
plasterer may work, and to suggest the 
many different skills which he must have. 
The work of the plasterer, as conceived by 
this union, includes: 


All interior or exterior plastering of ce- 
ment, stucco, stone imitation, or any patent 
material when cast; the casting and setting 
of same; also all corner beads when stuck. 
. . « This includes the plastering and finish- 
ing with hot composition material in vats, 
compartments, or wherever _— also the 
setting in place of plaster boards, ground 
blocks, patent dots, cork plates; also the 
sticking, nailing, and screwing of all com- 
position caps and ornaments. The prepar- 
ing, scratching, and browning of all ceil- 
ings and walls when finished with terrazzo 
or tile . . .; and the application of any 
plastic material to the same. . . . The ap- 
plying of any plastic materials to soffits, 
ceilings, and perpendicular work. . . . 


In the constitution’ of the Bricklayers, 
Masons, and Plasterers’ International 
Union of America, the work of the plas- 
terer is outlined in slightly different terms, 
as follows: 


All exterior or interior plastering, plain 
and ornamental, when done with stucco, 
cement, and lime mortars or patent mate- 
rials; artificial marble work, when applied 
in plastic form; composition work in all its 
branches; the covering of all walls, ceilings, 
soffits, piers, columns, or any part of a con- 
struction of any sort when covered with any 
plastic material in the usual methods of 
plastering; the casting and sticking of all 
ornaments of plaster or composi- 
tions; and the cutting and filling of cracks. 

All cornices, molding, coves, and 


2As quoted in Handbook of American Trade- 
Unions, by E. M. Stewart, Bulletin No. 618 of 
the U. S. Department of Labor Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1936. 


bullnoses . . . and all substitutes of any 
kind, when applied in plastic form with ; 
trowel. ... 


ha 


The United States Employment Sery. 
ice has made a rather elaborate analysis 
of the work of plasterers in the construc. 
tion industry (see reference No. 9 in the 
Bibliography). The following outline js 
adapted from this source: 


Plasterers on walls and ceilings may 

1. Erect scaffolds. 

2. Mix lime and water with other mate. 
rials to make plaster of proper consistency 

3. Carry plaster to the work. 

4. Moisten the wall or other surface with 
a spray to prevent too rapid drying of 
plaster. 

5. Apply plaster with a trowel, and leve! 
the surface with a tool called a darby. Three 
coats of plaster are usually applied: a 
“scratch” coat, which is applied to the lath, 
hollow tile, or other base; a “brown’’ coat: 
and finally, a finish or ‘white’ coat. The 
scratch coat is so called because the plasterer 
scratches deep grooves in it in order that 
the brown coat may adhere tightly. 

6. Smooth corners, angles, and surfaces 
(after the white coat is applied) with spe- 
cial tools. 

7. Mold plaster into special shapes for 
panels and trim, and, after they are dry, fix 
them in place; or 

8. Apply plaster to wall or ceiling and 
shape it into cornice or other decorative 
form with a template; or 

9. Affix pre-cast plaster shapes to walls 
and ceilings with wet plaster to make them 
stick. 

Exterior work with stucco or other 
plastic materials involves essentially the 
same processes as interior work. 

Plaster is often mixed and carried to 
the plasterers by helpers, who also may 
erect scaffolds, spray walls, clean tools and 
assist the plasterers generally. 

The greatest skill is required in the 
shaping of plaster cornices, as described 
in paragraph 8 of the foregoing outline. 
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ApiLities ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS 


Little space is given in the literature to 
the abilities needed for success as a plas- 
terer. Such statements as do touch on 
this point are apparently based on logical 
deduction from the nature of the work. 
There have been virtually no attempts to 
measure objectively the traits which dif- 
ferentiate successful plasterers from other 
workers. The Minnesota Rating Scales, 
according to Bingham, (reference No. 2) 
reveal that the plasterer needs average ab- 
stract intelligence, a high level of me- 
chanical ability and mastery of specialized 
skills, and enough social intelligence to 
enable him to get along with superiors 
and fellow-workers. For the work of the 
ornamental plasterer, some artistic ability 
is an asset. 

Aside from these mental traits, the 
plasterer is said by various writers to re- 
quire physical stamina to withstand the 
strain of standing, stooping, and lifting, 
actions which comprise much of the day's 
work. On overhead work, especially, the 
strain on arm and back muscles is severe. 
However, plastering is not usually con- 
sidered to be exceptionally “heavy’’ work. 


PREPARATION NECESSARY 


Training for the plasterer’s trade is 
usually secured by way of apprentice- 
ship. The length of such training varies 
somewhat in different places, but is rarely 
shorter than three years or longer than 
four. The regulation of apprenticeship 
training is customarily provided for in 
agreements between contractors and local 
unions; but in the absence of strong 
unions, employers and apprentices may 
enter into private agreements. In some 
places, apprenticeship is less general than 
in others, and the trade must be acquired 
through experience as a helper. Wherever 
possible, apprenticeship is to be recom- 
mended. The recently established Fed- 
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eral Committee on Apprentice lraining 
is working toward uniform apprentice- 
ship requirements in collaboration with 
unions and employers. 

Instruction in plastering may be ob- 
tained in public vocational schools in 
many cities; and in a number of commu- 
nities cooperative apprentice-training pro- 
grams, in which the public schools, the 
unions, and employers are participants, 
are in operation. 

As regards general education, there are 
no specific requirements. According to 
the U. S. Employment Service, employers 
require plasterers to be able to read and 
write English; aside from this they make 
no demands for general education. Orna- 
mental plasterers must know how to read 
blueprints. 


ENTRANCE AND ADVANCEMENT 


Upon the completion of the apprentice- 
ship, the worker becomes a full-fledged 
plasterer, or journeyman, entitled to full 
compensation at a journeyman’s ate. 
Most craftsmen do not advance beyond 
this status, being content to improve their 
skills and grow in efficiency as mechanics. 
The individual of exceptional ability, who 
possesses also qualities of leadership, may 
become a foreman, or rise to higher exec- 
utive rank. 

Some plasterers, after extensive experi- 
ence, set themselves up as contractors. 
In this capacity they undertake to perform 
certain work, either alone or with the 
assistance of workers whom they employ, 
for a price agreed upon in advance. Thus, 
they become employers rather than em- 
ployees, and business men as well as 
craftsmen. Success in such a venture re- 
quires extensive familiarity with build- 
ing processes, prices of materials, and 
other related matters, some knowledge of 
architectural drawing, and considerable 
business sagacity. Capital or financial 
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backing is also essential. To become a 
contractor is the ambition of many a 
young plasterer’s apprentice; but no one 
should embark upon such an enterprise 
unless he is reasonably certain that he 
has the necessary knowledge, ability, and 
resources. 
COMPENSATION 


No reliable statistics on the nation- 
wide earnings of plasterers were dis- 
covered. Union wage rates in 70 cities 
on May 15, 1937 were reported by the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics (refer- 
ence No. 11) to average $1.51 per hour. 
The number of working hours averaged 
approximately 37 per week. In a full 
week, that is, the average union worker 
would have earned $55.87. However, it 
is well known that few building trades 
mechanics are employed full time through- 
out the year. A study of wage rates and 
actual earnings of plasterers in Philadel- 
phia in 1922 revealed that average actual 
annual earnings were slightly more than 
three-fifths of theoretical annual earnings 
computed on the basis of a full year’s 
work at the hourly rate.* In view of the 
present (August 1938) situation in the 
construction industry it is doubtful 
whether the rates of actual to theoretical 
earnings would be so high. 

Union apprentices are usually paid on 
a sliding scale of percentages of journey- 
man rates, wages increasing periodically 
throughout the apprenticeship. The fol- 
lowing plan was recommended recently 
by the Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training for painting, paperhanging, and 
decorating trades in San Francisco: (See 
reference number 1.) 


SHaber, Wm. Industrial Relaiions in Building 
Industry. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1930, p. 99. Cited in Clark, H. F., Life 
Earnings in Selected Occupations in the United 
States. New York, Harper, 1937, p. 379. 





Percentage of 


Period Journeyman Rate 
First three months....... 25 
Second three months.... . 30 
Third three months...... 371/, 
Fourth three months.... . 45 
Third six months........ 50 
Fourth six months....... 55 
Fifth six months........ 65 
Sixth six months........ 70 
Seventh six months...... 80 
Eighth six months....... 90 


Non-union apprentices receive com- 
pensation determined largely by local em- 
ployment conditions. Local organizations 
of contractors, local chambers of com- 
merce, and other agencies sometimes as- 
semble data on wages for their own com- 
munities, and may be able to supply re- 
liable information respecting local ap- 
prentice pay scales. 


NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS 


According to the 1930 census, there 
were at that time 70,053 plasterers in the 
United States. Only 3 of these were 
women. Data on the distribution of plas- 
terers are scattered through the census 
statistics for states and cities. Of the na- 
tional total, 11,592, or about one-sixth, 
were found in the single state of New 
York (which contains only about one- 
tenth of the total population of the coun- 
try). Together, the five states of Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
New York accounted for 34,083 plaster- 
ers, or almost one-half of the national 
total. 

UNION ORGANIZATION 


In 1935, according to the Handbook of 
American Trade-Unions, the membership 
of the Operative Plasterers’ and Cement 
Finishers’ International Association was 
18,000. This membership was distributed 
among 420 locals and 45 states, the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia, and 5 Canadian prov- 
inces. According to T. A. Scully, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of this Association, the 
number of locals in the fall of 1938 was 
“about 500.” Most of the members of 
these locals were plasterers, as defined in 
this abstract. 

Although the Bricklayers, Masons, and 
Plasterers’: International Union of Amer- 
ica is numerically larger than the Opera- 
tive Plasterers’ Association, it is difficult 
to determine what proportion of the 
members of the former union are plas- 
terers. It is known that in 1935 this union 
included at least 65,000 members in 844 


locals. 


FUTURE TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 


Future prospects for employment of 
plasterers are dependent upon trends in 
the construction industry. Although 1937 
was marked by optimism on the part of 
forecasters of a building revival, the pres- 
ent (October 1938) situation in the con- 
struction industry is poor. Many build- 
ing trades mechanics are unemployed and 
many others are working only small parts 
of the time. Some observers look for im- 
provements in the near future; others are 
less optimistic. 

Even with regard to possible long-time 
trends, prediction is dangerous. It is im- 
possible to anticipate the extent to which 
other materials such as wood, composi- 
tion board, and various prefabricated 
forms may increasingly continue to dis- 
place plaster in the construction of walls 
and ceilings. One hopeful factor is the 
relative scarcity of recently trained work- 
ers. Relatively few apprentices have been 
trained during the past few years; and if 
there should be a large expansion of con- 
struction activities in the near future, the 
demand for plasterers may exceed the 
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supply—as it did for a short time in 
1937, in some parts of the country. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 

Little is said in the literature concern- 
ing either the advantages or disad\ antages 
of the occupation of the plasterer. The 
work is not so strenuous as that of some 
other building mechanics, but it requires 
a large amount of bending, stooping, and 
lifting, and demands agility as well as 
speed. For these reasons, employers often 
prefer younger workers. Increasing age 
may thus be considered a hazard of the 
occupation. The work is dirty and wet 
On exterior work the plasterer is some 
times exposed to unpleasant weather 


Working hours are short, and hourly 
wages are relatively high; but against 


these considerations must be put the sea- 


sonal nature of the occupation (although 
climatic conditions are no longer so im- 
portant as in the past, the spring and sum 
mer months are still the periods of great 
est building activity in most parts of the 
country), and the resulting uncertainty of 
steady employment. Some danger of in- 
jury by falling from scaffolds is always 
present, and the presence of lime in 
plaster constitutes some hazard to the 
eyes. Skin troubles also sometimes result 
from the handling of the materials. 


SOURCES OF FURTHER INFORMATION 

Information concerning plastering, as 
well as other building trades, may be ob- 
tained from the Building Trades Depart 
ment of the American Federation of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. Local unions, 
organizations of contractors, and building 
trades councils may be able to provide 
local information. The public schools 
also frequently have contacts with sources 
of information regarding local job re- 
quirements and opportunities 
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State Direction of Guidance 


The following list of state directors of guidance and state depart 
of education staff members assigned to guidance supplements t e bi 
Directors in City School Systems published in the June 1938 issue 
OccuUPATIONS, pp. 861-862. While every attempt has been mad. 
compile the present list as fully and as accurately as possible, the editors 
would appreciate receiving corrections or additions for use in future revi 
sions of the list. 


State 
Maryland 


New York 


Vermont 


State Directors of Guidance 


Name, Position, and Address of Director 


R. FLoyD CROMWELL, Supervisor of Educational and Vocational! Guidance, 
1111 Lexington Building, Baltimore, Md. 


GerorGE E. HuTCHERSON, Chief, Guidance Bureau, University of the 
State of New York, Albany, N. Y. 


Epwin W. Davis, Director of Educational Research and Guidance. State 
Department of Education, Montpelier, Vt. 


State Department of Education Staff Members Assigned to Guidance 


State 
Alabama 


Arkansas 
2 


California 


Colorado 


Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of 
Columbia 


Florida 


Idaho 


Iowa 


Kentucky 





Name, Position, and Address of Staff Member 


W. L. SpENcER, Supervisor of Secondary Education, State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Montgomery, Ala. 


W. J. Brerr, Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education, State Dept. 
of Education, Little Rock, Ark. 


Ausrey A. Douctass, Chief of Division of Secondary Schools, State 
Dept. of Education, Sacramento, Calif. 


L. R. Davies and W. C. Cooper, Acting Directors of Vocational Educa- 
tion (6 months each), State Board of Vocationai Education, Room 312, 
State Museum Building, Denver, Colo. 


PAuL COoLuikr, Senior Supervisor of Secondary Education, State Dept. of 
Education, Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN SHILTING, Assistant Superintendent in charge of Secondary Schools, 
Dept. of Public Instruction, Dover, Del. 


CuEsTER W. Howmgs, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Franklin Ad- 
ministration Bldg., 13 & K Streets, N.W., Washington, D. C 


Rosert D. Do..ey, State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education, 
Capitol Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 


C. E_mer Roserts, Assistant State Superintendent, Boise, Ida 


H. K. BENNETT, Field Supervisor, Dept. of Public Instruction, Des 
Moines, Ia. 


R. H. Woops, Director of Vocational Education, Frankfort, Ky. 
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State Name, Position, and Address of Staff Member 


Maine H. C. Lysetu, Director of Secondary Education, State House, Ayoys. 
Maine _— 


Massachusetts R. O. SMALL, Director, Division of Vocational Education, 212 


212 Sta 
4<£ Date 
House, Boston, Mass. 


Michigan G. RoBERT Koopman, Assistant Superintendent, Lansing, Mich. 

Minnesota F. H. Fincu, Chairman, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, s¢ Pay! 
Minn. 

Mississippi Knox M. Broom, State Supervisor of A. H. S. and Junior Colleges 
Jackson, Miss. , 

Missouri Everett KettH, Chief Clerk, State Dept. of Public Instruction, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

Nebraska F. E. Bowers, Assistant Director of Secondary Education and Teache: 


Training, State Dept. of Public Instruction, Lincoln, Neb. 


New Hampshire WALTER M. May, Secretary, Committee on Guidance, State House. Cop 
cord, N. H. 


North Carolina T. E. Browne, Director, Division of Vocational Education, State Dept 
of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 


Oregon D. A. EMERSON, Director of School Administration and Secondary Educa. 
tion, Salem, Ore. 


Pennsylvania WALTER B. JONES, Chairman, Committee on Guidance, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, Dept. of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Rhode Island James F. Rockett, Director of Education, 120 State House, Providence 


R. I. 
South Carolina VERD PETERSON, State Supervisor, State Dept. of Education, Columbia, 
S.C. 
Tennessee G. E. FREEMAN, Director, Division Vocational Education, Nashville, Tena. 
Texas James R. D. Eppy, Chairman of Vocational Division; D. B. Tay on, 


State a of Negro Schools; J. W. O’BANION, Director of Super- 
vision, Department of Education, Austin, Tex. 


Utah HowarD B. GUNDERSEN, Director of Trades and Industries; Mark 
NicHots, Director of Agricultural Education; ANGELYN WARNICK, 
Director of Home Economics Education, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Washington Henry L. THorsett, High School Supervisor, Dept. of Education, 
Olympia, Wash. 


West Virginia RicHarp E. Hype, Director of Research, State Dept. of Education, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Wisconsin A. R. Pace, Supervisor of High Schools, Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Capitol Building, Madison, Wis. 


Wyoming F. M. Treat, State Director for Vocational Education, State Dept. of 
Education, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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. +  Edstortal Comment + + 





A Rallying Point 


Tes Principles and Practices of 
Educational and Vocational Guidance 
adopted by the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association (published in the mag- 
azine for May, 1937) contains the 
following statement: 

Because vocational guidance and vocational] 


education are confused in the minds of 


many, a statement of their relationship is 
necessary. Vocational guidance is concerned 
with the entire problem of adjusting the in- 
dividual to occupational life, while voca- 
tional education is concerned with training 
him in the skills, the related knowledges, and 
the social understanding for a specific occu- 
pation or groups of related occupations. 

It should also be noted that whereas 
“vocational,” as interpreted by the laws 
under which most programs of vocational 
education operate in public schools, is 
confined to gainful occupations in trade 
and industry, agriculture, and commerce, 
the term ‘“‘vocational’’ as used in voca- 
tional guidance covers all gainful occu pa- 
tions including the professions. 

Notwithstanding differences in aim 
and terminology, vocational guidance and 
vocational education are, or should be, 
closely related. Educators interested in 
training persons for occupational life gen- 
erally agree that such training should be 
preceded and accompanied by vocational 
guidance. Examination of practices, how- 
ever, shows that this principle is often 
neglected. Thousands of American youth 
are enrolled in training courses in auto- 
mobile repair, dentistry, beauty culture, 
secretarial practice, salesmanship, medi- 
cine, and the like, without undergoing any 
adequate examination with respect to 


their suitability for the occupation and 
with little instruction regarding the steps 
they would be obliged to take to win suc- 
cess in the given field. 

The evil results of this neglect are ap- 
parent in the large number of persons 
who fail to complete the training courses 
in which they are enrolled; in the large 
number who, after completing the train- 
ing course, fail to make good on the job; 
and in the overcrowding of certain fields 
and neglect of others. The individual 
suffers, and society is the loser. 

The fault lies not exclusively with the 
proponents of vocational education or 
with the vocational counselors. The latter 
are not numerous enough to meet the 
demands which the former would like to 
make upon them. Perhaps the root of 
the difficulty lies with the public which 
supports our vocational training institu- 
tions. They must be aroused to the fu- 
tility of trying to train workers without 
adequate regard for the suitability of the 
worker for the job, or the job for the 
worker. Does this not indicate a rallying 
point for vocational educators and voca- 
tional counselors? Every time a training 
course is proposed should not the plan 
laid before the Board of Education pro- 
vide for adequate guidance service which 
Shall determine by such techniques as 
are available the desirable numbers to in- 
duct into training, provide the best pos- 
sible selection of persons for such train- 
ing, help these individuals in their plan- 
ning through the training period, help 
them find jobs, and follow them up to 
assist in their adjustment to the job after 
they have been employed? 

LYNN A. EMERSON 
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A College Senior Speaks of Personnel Work’ 


THYRSA W. AMOS 


Dean of Women, University of Pittsburgh 


I HAD an interesting conversation 
on a train recently with a most attrac- 
tive young woman, a senior in a well- 
known college. I did not learn her name, 
nor did I tell her who I was. When I 
told her a niece of mine had just been 
graduated from the University of Pitts- 
burgh, that raised the question of jobs 
for college graduates. 

I asked her, innocently enough, what 
she expected to do, and when she said 
“personnel work,” I smiled to myself. 
From that moment, however, I tried de- 
liberately, probably unnecessarily, to be 
dumb! I tried to say just enough to keep 
her talking. And I've set down below the 
conversation as nearly as I can recall it. 
As she talks, hear her lovely voice, re- 
spond to her vivacious manner, and enjoy 
her lively English. 

“Yes,” she said, “I want to do per- 
sonnel work in college. I graduate next 
year, and I can’t wait to get into it. You 
see,” she explained, almost winking at 
me, “I've been guided an awful lot, both 
in high school and college, and I've got 
ideas!” 

“Oh, have you?” I said, grinning. 
“Yes,” she grinned back. “We have a 
fine personnel staff at college. It’s really 





* Reprinted from Pennsylvania School Journal, 
September, 1938. 


well known. And I think they do fine 
work—only—”’ 

“Only what?” I encouraged. 

“Only that it’s too impersonal, too 
scientific. We feel like guinea pigs some 
times! And who wants to be a guinea 
pig?” 

“The guinea pig likes it, I guess,” | 
suggested sympathetically. I liked her so 
much that I wanted her ideas on person- 
nel work. “If you go into personnel work, 
then you probably hope to improve it. 
Just how?” 

“Now you've got me,” she replied, 
laughing. “I’ve thought and read a lot, 
and of course, I don’t know what all I'll 
really do, but there are three things I'm 
not going to do when I work with stu- 
dents!” 

“Good!”’ I said approvingly. “What 
are they?” 

“In the first place I hope I will be given 
poison if I talk down to a student! 
Never!” she declared, ‘even if I could 
know everything in the world, would | 
let myself do it.” 

“Of course, you wouldn't,” I said, 
agreeing heartily. 

“You see,” she continued confiden- 
tially, “it’s awful hard to be counseled. 
It's so even if you ask for it, and though 
it's done ever so skillfully. I don’t sup- 
pose counselors ever think how hard it is 
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for the student to sit and take it on the 
chin, as it were, to be made to feel one’s 
youthfulness, to be told how little one 
knows, and worst of all sometimes to en- 
dure tall talk downward!” 

“Tall talk downward!” I repeated, fas- 
cinated. “You are certainly right. No 
tall talk downward!” This was so well 
put, I wanted more. 

“You said three things,’” I reminded 
her. ‘What's the second?” 

“A second thing? I guess it’s a little 
more of the same thing. I'll work very 
hard to make the student feel he knows 
an awful lot. I'll go so far as to work to 
make him feel he knows more than I. 
And that wouldn’t be deceit, either.’’ She 
eyed me somewhat defensively. 

“No?” I asked, quizzically. 

“Yes,” she countered, “the student 
knows how he feels about himself, how 
he feels about everything he knows. He 
knows a lot he doesn’t want to talk about, 
unless it’s just the right time and place to 
talk; and then, too, he knows a lot which 
he may think he daren’t talk about.” 

A long pause, and then she spoke 
rapidly. “What eats me up is that per- 
sonnel workers don’t seem to care much 
whether or not students think at all, much 
less care about what they do think!” An- 
other pause. “They're after statistics, after 
data, after graphs! I've seen a lot of them! 
At least that’s the way a lot of us feel. 
I'd like to try to get the student to talk, 
and I believe I'd then get in where he 
lives.” 

Time was flying—and I did want the 
third idea. “I don’t know,” I said, “‘what 
it takes to make a personnel worker, but 
I do think you have hit on two difficult 
human problems: how to be democratic, 
how to win people’s confidence. But I'm 
getting off at Milwaukee. Won't you tell 
me your third ‘won’t’?” 

“I think it’s the most important of all,” 
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she said frankly and confidently. “I'll let 
the student be the first to present him- 
self to me.”’ 

“Naturally,” I said. 

“I'm not sure you will agree,’’ she said. 
“It's this guinea pig stuff again. Stacks 
of data are collected about students, from 
various sources and in various ways—and 
then it’s all passed on to counselors. Then 
when the counselor is about to meet a 
student, he runs to the data, reads it all, 
and thus gets himself set to meet the stu- 
dent.”” This last sentence was said with a 
little bitterness. 

“Don't you think these data may help?” 

“No, I do not!” she replied sharply 
and quickly. Had she suffered unfairly 
from such data, I wondered? 

“You mean,” I said, but got no further. 

“T mean,” she said, “the counselor, so 
tipped off, never meets the real student; 
he meets the person he imagines or cre- 
ates from the data he’s consulted! And 
students sense that, too!” 

“Oh, I see,” I said meekly. 

“Such personnel work seems to me to 
be a sham, it’s not fair either to the stu- 
dent or to the counselor. Neither has a 
chance to become acquainted with the 
other as students come to know each 
other, or as I think faculty members be- 
come acquainted. That's the fun of get- 
ting acquainted, collecting data about each 
other as we go along!” 

“You mean,” I said, “you'd have the 
student help the counselor or personnel 
officer collect data about himself?’ 

“Exactly,” she said. ‘Then it would be 
collected with a purpose, definitely per- 
sonal, be more correct and be used more 
intelligently. I'd meet the student on the 
same ground he meets me—and together 
we'd discover a lot about each other, and 
then I would hope believing in each other, 
we'd have his life history. After all,” she 
said, grinning, ‘‘it's his life, isn’t it?” 
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“Yes, of course,” I answered quickly, 
“but how did you get all these fine ideas? 
They are really fine, you know.” 

“Well,” she laughed, ‘at hard labor, 
I guess. I've been a guinea pig. Only,” 
she grinned knowingly, “in personnel 
lingo, I've been a problem child!” 

Here the porter snatched me from one 
of the most delightful persons I've met in 
a long time. I've thought of that student 
often. Here as I speak of her, I promise 
myself again I'll not talk down, I'll not 
forget that the student knows a lot I 
can't know, and I'll never forget the chal- 
lenge to meet the student as he is, not as 
I imagine or conclude him to be from 
cards, graphs, and scientific records! 








Job Oddities 


A YOUNG architect vainly seeking work 
at his profession, hit upon the idea of 
preparing and printing a sizeable, ac- 
curate map of his home-town on which he 
inserted full details concerning names of 
local lot-owners, important buildings, 
places of business, and on which he 
located the position of power and tele- 
phone lines and water hydrants. A sub- 
stantial number of merchants, municipal 
offices, libraries, hospitals, and other in- 
terested institutions and people, readily 
paid $15 apiece for the completed maps. 
After this market became exhausted, the 
young architect mapped successively other 
towns with like success, with the result 
that he has now made map-making his 
permanent profession. 











CAMPUS GHOST WRITERS are increas- 
ing in number and earning capacity 
They are exceptional students who pre- 
pare special papers and reports for other 


students—for a fee. Decide for your. 
self whether this is a “legitimate” or 4 
“criminal” occupation by reading Robert 
Greenlee’s story in Scribners for June or 
Reader's Digest for August, 1938. 





On the same day (October 9) that 
The New York Times announced a four. 
year course in beauty culture for thirty 
boys had started this fall in the Metro- 
politan Vocational High School in New 
York City, the Philadelphia Inguirer 
published a double-page magazine pic- 
torial story of two sisters who have made 
a success of operating their own barber 
shop for men and children in Doyles- 
town, Pennsylvania. It appears that in 
some beauty shops women customers 
insist upon men operators, and in Doyles- 
town at least, the men seem to appreciate 
the “‘lighter touch” of the skilled woman 
barber. 





IN NEW ENGLAND it is reported a man 
makes a comfortable living touring sub- 
urban and rural areas repairing, repaint- 
ing, and lettering names on R.F.D. mail 
boxes. In similar vein the Vocational 
Guidance Digest in its September issue 
reports that a “porch box maker’’ builds 
small boxes with hinged covers in which 
the milk, bread, and newspaper deliveries 
may be deposited free from harm by 
prowling cats and dogs, or by bad 
weather. The boxes are painted to match 
the house and are sold for a dollar each. 





A LUGGAGE RENTAL SERVICE is fe- 
ported in Time Magazine for July 11, op- 
erating in Chicago. It is based on the 
idea that infrequent travelers would 
travel more if not required to purchase 
expensive luggage. Large deposits insure 
against loss, and additional revenue 
comes in client purchases through appli- 
cation of rental fees and deposits. 
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Occupational Adjustment Cues 


A Clearing House for Reporting Current Developments in Occupational Adjustment 





































First Regional Conferences on Occupational Adjustment 












Pracement phases of the complete Occupational Adjustment program received 
greatest attention from members of the first of a series of regional confer: s to be 
held during the current school year growing out of the National Occupational Confer 
ence Tour for School Superintendents. The initial conference was held § 
and October 1 in Pittsburgh, Penna., with Ben G. Graham, Superintendent of Schools, as 
host. Those in attendance included superintendents from cities of three state Voca 
tional guidance problems were of paramount interest to delegates at the second of the series 
of regional conferences, held October 10 and 11 in the Essex County, New Jersey, schools 
with Paul L. Loser, Superintendent of Trenton Schools, as host. Superintendents David 
E. Weglein of Baltimore, and Frank W. Ballou of Washington, also members of the Tout 
group, acted as discussion leaders at both conferences. Highlights of each of these in 

Oct ‘ 






tant occupational adjustment gatherings will be presented in the next issue of 
tions. Additional conferences will be called by other members of the Tour g: durin 
the winter and spring months. 






Occupational Adjustment Programs 






A STATE PROGRAM OF OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT — Announcement was made in 
the September Monthly Bulletin of the Connecticut Department of Labor of a plan for 
cooperative action between the state labor and education departments in the fields of 
vocational guidance, training, placement, and allied services for youth and adults. An 
agreement was reached by representatives of the two departments on September 9. The 
guidance function is assigned to the Department of Education but tied closely with the 
United States Employment Service; placement and the gathering of occupational infor- 
mation are assigned to the State Employment Service. Local and state-wide coordination 
are provided for, the latter under a Coordinating Committee and Council. Four existing 
city Adult Guidance Offices will be utilized for vocational guidance and testing, and four 
part-time itinerant offices will be established. The Department of Education is to be fur 
nished with local industrial surveys (where available), occupational data, trends, surveys 
of employers’ orders, and other information to assist in supplying necessary data to gui 
dance services and to other educational agencies. The plan has been referred to as “The 
New Cooperative Guidance and Placement Service.” 


More ON How To FInp A Jop—The newest contribution of the Department of Occu- 
pational Adjustment in the public schools of Oakland, California, is a series of ten pam- 
phlets designed to assist high school students in obtaining jobs. It will be remembered that 
all high school seniors in Oakland, before becoming eligible for graduation, must pass a 
course in “How to Find a Job.” A special motion picture is one aid, and now comes the 
series of leaflets, soon to be increased to twelve, Keeslian the following titles: National 
Youth Administration (work opportunities) ; Classification of Occupations (from U. S. 
Census of 1930); If You Expect to Get a Job (do's and don'ts); General Outline for 
Employment Application Letters; How to Hunt a Job; Directory of Employment Agencies 
in the Bay Region; Jewish Vocational Guidance Bureau; Jobs at 16, 17, 18; Jobs—1936 
Graduates; Work Permits. 
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HIGH SCHOOL—THEN WHAT?—This is the title of a mew 12-page folder just issued EXPA! 
by the Department of Educational and Vocational Guidance, Board of Education, Rochest; C mation, 
N. Y. The sub-title is “Bridging the Gap between High School and Employment or will be ¢ 
Further Education.” The pocket-size folder is filled with helpful suggestions and info; and Mi 
mation for students and graduates under three general headings: How to Proceed to Find counsel 
a Job; When You Have Found a Job; and If You Do Not Find a Job Immediately. The said the 
latter division lists opportunities in the public schools for further education and training ing ye 
An insert is titled “Would You Take a Good Job in Retailing?” and outlines advan and 04 


tages through enrollment in a course in retail salesmanship and merchandising, sponsored 
by the Board of Education and the Chamber of Commerce. The folder was prepared 
under the direction of Robert Voss, Director of Guidance. 


UrG 

OccuPATIONAL SuRVEY—A recent report from Washington, D. C., indicates that the Octobe 
occupational survey being conducted there by the District Guidance Coordinating Council concert 
and the Washington Board of Trade, is making excellent progress. The purpose of the enterp! 
survey is to assemble data that will be helpful in finding jobs for the unemployed and in sugges! 
indicating trends to be followed in vocational training for both school children and adults cial pt 
When completed the survey will show what types of work are available in the district and yields 
what special educational qualifications, training, and — are necessary to obtain trol of 
available positions. Also it is expected to assist in the evelopment of better techniques also a 
for handling unemployment within the community. ages ¢ 
occup. 

StuDY OCCUPATIONS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE CLAss—The Proctor (Vermont) High School re! 
this year is introducing a course in “Orientation and Occupations,” given one day a week in nelle 
the Social Science class in the freshman year. The same course also will be given to upper- cma 
class students in sociology until all groups have had the course as freshmen. Donald M rpovel 
Eldred, Head Counselor, is giving the instruction for which mimeographed lesson sheets oii 
are prepared each week. 1 
NEWSPAPER COOPERATES—The Division of Guidance and Placement, Detroit Public es 
Schools, is cooperating with the Detroit News in a series of public meetings for young rns 
people on “Occupations for Men” and “Occupations for Women.” Outstanding speakers one 
William B. Stout, aviation engineer, and William Brownrigg, director of the Michigan a 
Civil Service Commission. " 
I 

PHYSICIANS AND GUIDANCE—Wayne County (Michigan) Medical Society has approved Cens 

a plan to sponsor a guidance program for the community in cooperation with the guidance the ¢ 
organization of the school system, similar to the plan, now in its fourth year, provided latio 
by the Engineering Society of Detroit. aon 
tha 

HoME SERVICE TRAINING—In response to requests by local homemakers, the Rochester wort 
(Minnesota) High School has inaugurated a course in training for home service. As a S) 
part of the training, apprenticeships are provided whereby the girls work in homes under priv 
supervision for a specified number of hours before accepting paid positions. Ninety-six mee 
senior high school girls are enrolled. an | 
our 

HIGH PLACEMENT REcorRD—A recently published survey of placement and follow-up figu 
of vocational high school graduates in Toledo between the — 1929-1936, prepared by mitt 
George Hammersmith, has found that over sixty per cent of the graduates are working in and 
the trades for which they were trained. More than 77 per cent are regularly employed, “T} 
nearly 85 per cent reporting satisfaction with the training they had received. The survey : 
also reveals that most of the graduates received either skilled or semi-skilled first jobs, with bel 
43 per cent receiving their initial positions through the school. Despite this above-averag: ner 
record of placement, the report recommends the appointment of full-time coordinators in mse 


Toledo schools in order to increase service to graduates. 





OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT CUES 


EXPAND CAREERS SERVICE—An experiment in vocational guidance and 

ation, required of all juniors and open to seniors, was so successfu 
| be continued and expanded during 1938-39 at the Columbia High Sct 

ind Maplewood, New Jersey. One-fourth of the 400 juniors reported 
unseling, and discussions changed their ideas on their life work, and mo 

said the experience definitely influenced them to switch to a different field 

ing year students requested more industrial tours, more detailed examinatior 


and coaching on how to approach a prospective employer. 


General Information 


Urce CAUTION IN “DiRTLESS FARMING’—According to Science News Letter for 
October 1, vocational counselors should urge caution when requested for information 
concerning possibilities in venturing upon commercial “tray” or water tank agricultural 
enterprises. Investigators for the Committee on the Relation of Electricity to Agriculture 
suggest: “Those who contempiate installation of the water-culture method for commer- 
cial purposes should make a preliminary test with a few tanks of solution to compare 
yields from soil and water-culture media and to learn some of the requirements for con 
trol of the process. Without anes supervision, commercial success is unlikely.’’ Amateurs 
also are cautioned against ‘misleading claims’’ made by certain purveyors of small pack- 
ages of nutrient salts for use in “Soilless agriculture.” For additional information on 


occupational possibilities see page 165 of the current OCCUPATIONS. 


FURTHER SIGNS OF RECOVERY—"A recovery is under way and it can be expected to 
continue until pressing needs are as far as possible satisfied,” according to the monthly 
letter of the National City Bank of New York, and reported in the September 21 News 
Letter of the American Management Association. In late September the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System reported: “Industrial activity increased considerably 


in August and advanced further in September. Factory employment and ig sm also 


showed a substantial rise in August and ... the Board's seasonally adjusted index rose 
from 83 to 88 per cent of the 1923-25 average.” The News Letter of the National 
Association of Manufacturers in early September reported gradual recovery, most encour- 
aging being “the situation prevailing in building, steel, and railroad activities.” The Neu 
York Times Business Index dropped from a September 17 high of 86 to 84.4 on October 1 


Rise IN WOMEN EARNERS—In his final report to the President on the Unemployment 
Census, Director Biggers pointed out that 2,740,000 more women workers had entered 
the country’s labor market since 1930 than would have been predicated on growth of popu- 
lation. This revelation, he indicated, constitutes “an economic and social trend worthy of 
consideration by the Temporary National Economic Committee.” The report estimated 
that the labor market in November, 1937, comprised 39,978,000 men and 14,496,000 
women. 


SHORTAGE OF DENTISTS AND PUBLIC HEALTH NursEs—‘‘The supply of physicians and 
private duty nurses, if adequately distributed, appears to be approximately sufficient to 
meet the current effective demand for service. Public health nursing, however, suffers from 
an undersupply of personnel. . . . Estimates of the needs for adequate dental care for all 
our population indicate that the number of dentists could be doubled without reaching a 
figure in excess of the true need.” Thus ran some of the findings of the Technical Com 
mittee on Medical Care, set up by the Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate Health 
and Welfare Activities. The full report, submitted to President Roosevelt, is entitled, 
“The Need for a National Health Program.” 


HoTEL TRAINING—To climax its successful training program for hotel waitresses, chefs, 
bellhops, and other hotel employees, New Jersey has extended its program to include 
teacher-training courses for hotel department heads. The State Department of Public 
Instruction has appointed a coordinator. 
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Events in Washington 


ApvisoRY COMMITTEE ON EpuUCATION—The first of a series of studies to be pub. 
lished by the Committee, The National Youth Administration, known as Staff Study No + 
13, was published in late September. It discusses the nature and scope of the NYA, the 
student aid program, the work projects and other programs including vocational guidance 
and placement (Junior Placement Service), apprentice training, and an evaluation of the 
contributions of the NYA. Copies may be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu. — 
ments at 15 cents each. This and future issues of the Staff Studies represent the findings 
of various sub-committees which were considered by the Advisory Committee in formy 
lating conclusions and recommendations that appeared in its own report. Another 
to be published soon will cover vocational education. 





OFFICE OF EpuCATION—A complete description of the organization, administration, J 
and objectives of the newly established Occupational Information and Guidance Service quietif 
will be found in Commissioner Studebaker’s article beginning on page 101 of the current increa: 
issue of OccuPATIONS. The Service is — to make a material contribution to the autum 
advancement of occupational adjustment objectives throughout the nation. of im 

Distributive Occupations Aids— A. list of books, pamphlets and publications on market of bot 
ing, retailing, salesmanship and merchandising has been — by B. Frank Kyker, Spe. Labor 
cial Agent, Research in Commercial Education. The bibliography has been prepared pas 
especially for supervisors, teacher trainers, teachers and students in the field of distributive ferenc 
education. Single copies are available from the Office of Education, Washington, D. C. of ¢ 

Business Education Tests—David Segel, Specialist in Tests and Measurements, and mont 
Kenneth B. Haas, Special Agent in Business Education, have compiled a mimeographed Depa 
list of tests in business education. Subjects include: adding and calculating machines, gain 
arithmetic and business mathematics, bookkeeping and accounting, clerical, commercial o AI 
geography, commercial law, general business principles, handwriting, salesmanship, short- ; 
hand, shorthand and typewriting combined, and typewriting. Ask for Miscellaneous Pub great 
lication No. 2109. 1933 

Vocational Education Growing—During the 1938-39 school year it is estimated that facto 
approximately 2,000,000 persons will be enrolled in all forms of vocational education norm 


classes and schools throughout the United States. The increase over last year’s total en- 


er 
rollment will result from larger appropriations authorized by the George-Deen Act. Special nd 
emphasis this year will be given to development of distributive education and training in ail 
public service occupations. In New York city alone the increase over last year was approxi- oar 
mately 20 per cent. (Dr. Keller's article on “New York City Trains for Today and total 
Tomorrow,” page 130, will give school officials some idea of the training possibilities July. 
ahead for schools of the nation.—Ed.) abou 
DEPARTMENT OF LaBor-—According to the monthly survey of labor turnover in 5,000 T 
representative manufacturing establishments throughout the United States, a slight increase Boa 
was noted in the quit and discharge rates for August, as compared with July. The number tota 
of lay-offs decreased from 3.13 per 100 employees in July to 2.33 in August. The total 369 
separation rate showed a decrease from 3.81 to 3.08 per 100 employees. Both rates were ” 
lower than a year ago. August placements totaled 265,975, the highest point for the year. fact 
Women's Bureau—Two new bulletins recently issued are “Trends in the Employment met 
of Women, 1928-36,” Bulletin No. 159, and “Women in Kentucky Industries, 1937,” ing 
Bulletin No. 162. Copies will be sent to those requesting them, as long as the supply 126 
lasts. Address: Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. and 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—A directory of persons directly engaged in teaching, 3.0 
research or demonstration in agriculture and home economics throughout the United b 
States has been prepared by the Office of Experiment Stations. It is Miscellaneous Pub- y 


lication No. 299, “Workers in Subjects Pertaining to Agriculture in Land-Grant Colleges sp* 
and Experiment Stations, 1937-38,” price 15 cents. the 
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, Recent Occupational Trends + 


A Monthly Feature Presented by the National Occupational Conference 














Slight Gains Noted 


Arn R a summer of generally dis- 
quieting news of business declines and 
increasing unemployment, the early 
autumn months brought some indications 
of improved conditions. Recent reports 
of both the United States Department of 
Labor and the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board revealed that total volume 
of employment increased during the 
month of August. Indeed, the Labor 
Department statistics indicated that the 
gain in number of factory wage-earners 
in August over the preceding month was 
greater than in any recent years except 
1933 and 1935. A seasonal increase in 
factory employment during August is 
normal, but the gain this year of 4.9 
per cent was markedly greater than the 
usual 1.5 per cent increase. Payrolls in- 
creased even more strikingly, the August 
totals being 8.9 per cent higher than in 
July, as compared with a normal rise of 
about 3 per cent. 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board reported on September 28 that 
total national employment was greater by 
369,000 in August than in July. Manu- 
facturing enterprises had given employ- 
ment to 338,000 additional workers dur- 
ing the month, construction activities to 
126,000, transportation to 12,000, forestry 
and fishing to 5,000, and agriculture to 
3,000. These gains were offset in part 
by declines of 41,000 and 32,000 re- 
spectively in the service industries and 
the fields of trade, distribution, and 


ived from 


finance. The comfort to be de 


such figures as these is but a cruml 


) as 
compared to the total volume of unem 
ployment, which is estimated by the Na 
tional Industrial Conference Board to 
have included 10,590,000 workers in 
August. Employees of WPA, CCC, and 
other federal works agencies were counted 
as unemployed. 

Plights of youthful job-seekers have 
been the subjects of many discussions in 
the periodical literature of the past sev- 
eral years. Marjorie Van de Water, writ- 
ing in Science News-Letter for July 9, 
reviewed the increase in the number of 
young persons seeking employment, 
stressing the lack of adequate training 
which handicaps many of them, and the 
keen competition for jobs which has re- 
sulted from the disparity between num- 
ber of applicants and number of op- 
portunities. This author declared that 
the most promising fields for college 
graduates appeared to be in business and 
insurance salesmanship, accountancy, pe- 
troleum engineering, highway mainte- 
nance, and relief and social work in state 
and federal agencies. 

Most responsible writers on employ 
ment trends recently have tended to be 


cautious and conservative, not to say 
pessimistic, regarding the immediate 
future. Nevertheless The New York 
Times in its issue of July 17, said that 


experiences of a number of leading em- 
ployment agencies in New York City in- 
dicated “‘a gradual but noticeable gain in 
the number of requests for men able to 
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fill executive positions in the middle and 
higher salary brackets in a wide variety 
of business fields. While this 
means little so far as immediate effect on 
the total volume of employment is con- 
cerned, it suggests a growing optimism 
and expectation of advance on the part 
of business enterprises. 

In the field of hotel operation A. S. 
Givens, in Service, asserted that open- 
ings existed for trained youth in various 
service occupations in modern city hotels, 
stressing increased demand for waiters, 
chefs, hallmen, bellmen, and laundry 
workers. 

Even in those occupations on the pro- 
fessional level generally conceded to be 
most crowded, specialized opportunities 
are often to be found. It was reported 
recently, for example, that “there is a 
shortage of teachers of aviation, beauty 
culture, and the automobile trades.”’ 

Long-run trends in occupations were 
predicted by Harold F. Clark and Carl 
Norcross in an article titled ‘New Jobs 
for the Future” in the Woman's Home 
Companion for May. Basing their fore- 
casts on the expectation of a continuing 
increase in the number and variety of 
modern inventions, technological im- 
provements, and rising living standards, 
these co-authors predicted the emergence 
of new kinds of jobs in the fields of agri- 
culture, housing, recreation work, trans- 
portation, personal service, and educa- 
tion. 

The invention of a mechanical sugar 
cane harvester, reported in The New 
York Times for September 26, which in 
a demonstration recently did the work of 
fifty to sixty field hands, gave point to the 
general trend of the argument of Nor- 
cross and Clark. Commercial manufacture 
of this harvester might necessitate a com- 


plete reorganization of the labor ego. 
nomics of sugar cane agriculture. 

Thornton Saville, dean of the College 
of Engineering of New York University 
called attention in his most recent annual 
report to current demand for engineers 
created by the establishment of technica| 
agencies of the federal and state govern- 
ments; and he advanced the suggestion 
that engineering colleges might do well 
to train students for such posts. Various 
reports from Eastern colleges, as printed 
in The New York Times for September 
25, indicated increased enrollments in 
engineering courses; and engineering 
graduates of June 1938 were generally 
more successful than graduates of other 
curricula in securing jobs. Another trend 
in government employment worthy of at- 
tention is the recent introduction of “in- 
ternships” im various government de- 
partments. Webb Waldron discussed 
this innovation in the Survey Graphic for 
September. 

Women continue to cross the frontiers 
of occupational domains previously con- 
sidered the restricted preserves of the al- 
legedly stronger sex. The New York 
Times commented only last July 24 on 
the arbitration work being done by 
women as members of the American Ar- 
bitration Association. Such trends as this 
emphasize the breadth of opportunities 
Opening to women as their general ac- 
tivities in public life widen. 

Among new service jobs for women 
may be mentioned those created by the re- 
cently announced Woman's Department 
of the Union Pacific Railroad. While 
nursing is badly overcrowded, Rose Big- 
ler wrote in Mental Hygiene for July of 
a scarcity of psychiatrically trained nurses 
in the face of an “astounding prevalence 
of mental disease” in the United States. 
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N. V. G. A. 1939 Annual Convention — Cleveland, Obio, February 22-2 





In view of the double range of 
duties to be undertaken by the new 
NVGA Committee on Radio and Pub- 
licity, the supervision of the writing of 
vocational guidance scripts will no longer 
take the prominent place it has formerly 
had in the functions of the ould Radio 
Committee. Rather, this form of assist- 
ance will become but one of a number of 
duties, including these: 

1. Finding out and publicizing suitable 
vocational guidance material in many pro- 
grams and on many networks. 

2. Promoting both local and national pro- 
grams, through the sponsorship of local 
NVGA members in key cities. 

3. Relaying radio mail from inquirers who 
need vocational guidance but who are un- 
aware of local authorities organized to help 
them. 

4. Promoting recognition of these and 
other services which can be rendered by 
NVGA branches and members. 

5. Stimulating widespread publicity for 
NVGA, by encouraging members to speak 
on guidance programs and to contribute gui- 
dance material to the various professional 
journals. 

To serve these ends, a committee of 17 
persons in as many states has already been 
constituted, and if demands for service in- 
crease, the Chairman hopes to need a 


Vocational Guidance on the Air—1938-39 


IONA ROBERTSON LOGIE 
Chairman, National Vocational Guidance Association 
Committee on Radio and Publicity 






member in each of the 48 states. How- 
ever, all members of the NVGA are 
urged to communicate with the Chairman 
through this magazine, whenever worthy 
new programs of marked vocational in- 
terest go on the air at any time. Publiciz- 
ing such programs will serve not only to 
educate the public via radio, but also to 
inform the public about the aims and ob- 
jectives of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association as a professional or- 
ganization. 


NETWORK PROGRAMS 


This year the Columbia Broadcasting 
System’s School of the Air is offering, in 
cooperation with the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, a series of 13 broadcasts 
under the title, “Frontiers of Democracy,” 
designed to deal with dominant themes in 
the improvement of present-day living 
conditions. In addition CBS is present- 
ing an interesting series of weekly occu- 
pational dramatizations entitled “Amer- 
icans at Work.” 

In the former series, the frontiers of 
science, health, work, community plan- 
ning, and education will be dealt with, 
commencing on October 10th, and run- 
ning weekly thereafter on Mondays at 
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2:30 Pp. M. through January 23, 1939. Of 
special interest to counselors will be the 
programs on November 14, 21, and 28, 
which will deal with the work on the 
farm, in industry, and in the professions, 
respectively. A teacher’s manual on this 
series may be obtained by writing the 
American School of the Air, 485 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 

The broadcast programs in the ‘‘Fron- 
tiers of Democracy” series will indicate 
in lively, dramatic fashion the need of 
advancing our means and modes of life, 
and thereby inevitably increase the types 
of jobs to be rendered. 

The series on ‘‘Americans at Work’”’ is 
being presented each Thursday at 10:30 
P. M. over the CBS network, with the 
following schedule: November 3, The 
Coal Miner; November 10, The News- 
paper Photographer; November 17, The 
Automobile Worker; November 24, The 
Turkey Grower; December 1, The Nurse. 
The series to date has included such occu- 
pations as Policeman, Fireman, Beauty 
Operator, Newspaperman, and Industrial 
Designer. Most of these programs fea- 
ture ‘on the job” contact through inter- 
views with workers in their shops, offices, 
or plants. 

Every week New York City’s Station 
WMCA (570 kilocycles) broadcasts the 
Re-Employment Campaign Program pre- 
sented by the New York State Employ- 
ment Division of the New York State 
Labor Department. On this broadcast, 
presented every Thursday at 7:30 P. M., 
leaders of industry discuss various person- 
nel problems, and the qualifications of a 
selected number of Employment Service 
registrants are outlined to the radio audi- 
ence. 

The National Broadcasting Company 
has already requested conferences with 
members of the NVGA Radio Commit- 
tee, with the hope of formulating plans 


for the new season’s vocational programs 
Many listeners will remember the Tues. 
day evening series ‘Stepping Ahead with 
America,” conducted by John B. Ken. 
nedy. Worthy successors to this program 
are being considered, especially in the 
light of the advances America needs to 
make toward solving its important youth 
problems. 


LOCAL PROGRAMS* 


The Chicago Board of Education is 
again planning its own series of radio 
programs to be broadcast by WBBM at 
an after-school hour. Committee-mem- 
ber Lester J. Schloerb, Director of Occu- 
pational Research, advises that the voca- 
tional series for this first semester will in- 
clude the general fields of transportation, 
medical services, and electrical equip- 
ment. A manual for each field is, in each 
case, being sent to schools so that school 
projects may run parallel with the broad- 
casts. All of them will have a local ap- 
plication, although some general aspects 
will be included. 

Some of the broadcasts will be dra- 
matic, some of a round-table nature: but 
in most cases the style will be that of the 
roving reporter——a mobile transmitter 
will be taken to the industry under dis- 
cussion, and from there the direct con- 
tacts broadcast. 

The University of Wisconsin's College 
of the Air over the stations WHA and 
WLBL is offering a series of broadcasts 
entitled, “Your Job Outlook,” on Mon- 
days at 3:00 Pp. M. These broadcasts, 
which began on September 26th, are 
under the direction of John D. McClary, 
of the University’s Department of Voca- 
tional Guidance. 


* News of such programs will be especially 
welcomed by the Chairman of the Committee on 
Radio and Publicity. Address Miss Logie, care 
of OccuPaATIONS, 551 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Doepartinc from usual practice, 
the Program Committee of the American 
( clo Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ations, at its meeting held at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City, on June 24, 
938, decided to dispense with a general 
theme for the 1939 Convention to be held 
in Cleveland on February 22-25, 1939. 
Instead of holding joint sessions on three 
separate days, the Program Committee has 

h heduled all joint council programs on 
Wednesday, February 1938, the first 
day of the convention, oad no other pro- 
grams will be arranged on this date. 

The program for the morning session 
of Joint Session Day will consist of two 
addresses dealing with conditions that 
might be said to make a guidance service 
necessary for youth and adults. One of 
these addresses will deal with the effect 
of the “educational machine’ in creating 
the need for guidance and will cover the 
whole range of education from the ele- 
mentary school through the university. 
The second address will deal with social 
and economic aspects of community life 
from a similar standpoint. 

The afternoon session will be given 
over to discussion groups dealing with 
specific applications of the discussions of 
the morning hour, and to positive factors 
at work upon the problems raised in the 
morning discussion. 

The evening hour will be given over 
to one presentation which will be in the 
nature of a critique of present day so- 
ciety, dealing with “the individual and his 
culture,” and this address will be fol- 


22, 





Plans for the 1939 Convention 


GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL ASSOCIATIONS 


lowed by a joint reception for those at- 
tending the Conference. 
The Hotel Cleveland will be the head 


quarters for the convention. Satisfactory 
Hotel arrangements have been arranged, 
and notice of these will be giver 
sequent issues of OCCUPATIONS 
The three major national 
comprising the Council have appointed 


their program chairmen and are proceed 
ing with the task of securing their sj 
ers for this convention. The National 
Vocational Guidance Association has 
lected Francis C. Rosecrance, Northwest 
ern University, Evanston, Illin to head 


the committee that will prepare its | 
Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Dean of 
Personnel, Bethany 
West Virginia, is acting in this 
for the American College 
Association; and Emma Fleer 

Dean, Chicago Teachers College, 
wood Station, Chicago, carries the pro- 
gram responsibility for the National 
Association of Deans of Women. Charles 
S. Slocombe, Acting Director, Personnel 
Research Federation, 29 West 39th St., 
New York City, will supervise the pro- 
gram for this agency, and Helen Fisk is 
arranging the program for the Western 
Personnel Service. Several other coop- 
erating associations are making plans for 
special meetings which will be announced 
in due course. 

The leadership of the 4 
cil of Guidance and Personnel 
tions for the academic year 1938-39 has 
been placed in the hands of Irma E. 
Voigt, Dean of Women, Ohio University, 


gram 
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Athens, Ohio. Serving with Chairman tice of these will appear in the Decembe, 
Voigt as chairman of the joint program issue of OCCUPATIONS. Also a meeting 
committee, is Jerome H. Bentley, Direc- of the NVGA trustees will be held x 
tor of Programs, New York City YMCA, Cleveland on November 4th, the day p 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. ceding the meeting of the Council offic 
Working in close cooperation with Mr. Officers of the Council are working j; 
Bentley will be Lester J. Schloerb, Di- close cooperation with the presidents 
rector of Occupational Research, Board chairmen of the affiliated organizations 
of Education, Chicago. and it is believed that the convention pr 
On November 5-6, 1938, the officers gram in February will be of unusual in 
of the American Council of Guidance terest and merit. 
and Personnel Associations will meet at JEROME H. BENTLEy 
Cleveland, will develop further program New York City YMCA, 
plans for the coming convention, and no- New York City. 





Vocational Guidance at A.V.A. 1938 Convention 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


Increased interest in the vocational guidance sage of occupational adjustment in the public 
schools is being manifested each year by members of the American Vocational Associatior 
Unusually large audiences attended every vocational guidance session at last year’s AVA con 
vention in Baltimore including scores of NVGA members. Generous response to this 
interest is being met by AVA program makers for the 1938 convention to held from 
November 30 to December 3, 1938 in St. Louis. Since each president of the AVA er n 
retiring automatically becomes Vice-President in Charge of Vocational Guidance activities of 
the association, this year's vocational guidance program is being arranged under the supervision 
of A. K. Getman, of the New York State “Ye? of Education. In St. Louis, program 
arrangements are in the hands of Charles L. Kell, of the New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company and a member of NVGA. The latest draft of the tentative Vocational Guidance Sec- 
tion program at St. Louis follows (the complete program will appear in the November issue 
of the AVA Journal and News Bulletin) : 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER First 


9:00 A.M. Presiding. .  ArtTuHuR K. GETMAN 
AVA Vice-President representing Vocational Guidance, State Department of Educat 
Albany, New York 


Trends and Problems in Vocational Guidance. . Harry D. Kitson 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 
Editor, “Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine” 


Some Successful Projects in Vocational Guidance . .  C. E. Partcu 
Dean, School of Education, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, a ee 


Government Agencies and Their Vocational Guidance Objectives Mary H. S. Hayes 
Director of Guidance and Placement, National Youth Administration, Washington, D. ( 





9 mm y M. 


2:00 P M. 


9:00 A.M 


12:30 P. 








© » A.M. 


2:00 P M. 


9:00 A.M. 


12:30 P.M. 
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FripAy, DECEMBER SECOND 


Presiding ; = Betry INMAN 
Missouri State Employment Service, St. Louis, Missour 


A Fool-Proof Job Analysis for Selection and Placement of 


Workers in Occupations C. A. Paosser 
Director, William Hood Dunwo ody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Open Discussion 
Leader : : ; : : . : , , ; J, W. E. BAKER 
Vocational Guidance from the Standpoint of the Principal FRANKLIN J. KELLER 


Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High School, New York City 


Panel Discussion—How Can Vocational Guidance Assist Business? 
(St. Louis Chapter of National Vocational Guidance Association in Charge) 


Presiding . ; , WATSON F. Lewis 
Youth—The Training oy the Job Harry A. JAGER 
Chief, 7 Information and Guidance Servi Office of Education 


. §. Department of the Interior, Washin et n, D. ¢ 


Successful in 


(a) In Measurements , Frep C. SMITH 
Dean, School of Education, U niversity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 
(b) In Counseling RALPH E. PICKETT 
Assistant Dean of Education, New York University, New York Cit) 
(c) Programs with High School Seniors. JULIAN C. ALDRICH 
St. Louis County Guidance Council 
(d) In Surveys . Warp N. BLack 


Assistant State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, lllin 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER THIRD 


Presiding ;, CHARLES J. Kew 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, St. Louis, Missouri 
A Rural Youth Vocational Guidance Project W. A. Ross 
Office of Education, U. $. Department of the Interior, Washington, D. ¢ 
Guidance in Smaller Communities Georce E. HUTCHERSON 
Chief, Guidance Bureau, New York State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y 
The New Challenge in Vocational Guidance , RicHarD D. ALLEN 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Providence, Rhode Island and Consultant 
Office of Education, U. S$. Department of the Interior, Washington, D. ¢ 


Luncheon Meeting 
Presiding ARTHUR K. GETMAN 
AVA Vice-President representing Vocational Guidance, State Depariment of 
Education, Albany, New York 
Panel Discussion—The Occupational Adjustment of Youth 
Leader é' LYNN A. EME! 
Professor of Vocational Education, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 


Members of the Panel: 


Dean, College of Agriculture, Athens, Georgia PauL W. CHAPMAN 
State Director of Vocational Education, Baltimore, Maryland JOHN J. SEIDEI 
Director of Guidance and Placement, N.Y .A Mary H. S. Hayes 
Director of Education, CCC, Washington, D. C HowARD OXLEY 
U. S. Employment Service, St. Louis, Missouri HAROLD T. SMUTZ 
Hadley Vocational School, St. Louis, Missouri C. L. Werzel 
Chief, Guidance Bureau, New York State Department 

of Education, Albany, New York Grorce E. HuTCHERSON 
Webster Groves, Missouri. JULIAN C. ALDRICH 


Executive Director, Personnel Research Federation, New York WALTER V. BINGHAM 
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Individual Nominating Ballot 


for the nomination of officers of the 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Au MEMBERS of the National Vocational Guidance Association are to participate 


this year in the nomination of officers and trustees 
been solicited from branches and not from the individual members as such. There is bein 


Heretofore, these nominations |} 


mailed to each individual member of the NVGA a regular form on which to place nom 
inations for the guidance of the nominating committee in preparing the official ballo 


which in turn will be sent to each member for official vote. 


The nominating 


| 


mittee will choose two or more candidates for each office to be placed on this official ballot 


Officers of the Branch Associations should see that each ballot mailed to the individyal 
members is filled in and returned to Dean Fred C. Smith, Executive Secretary, National 
Vocational Guidance Association, The University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee, by 
December 1, 1938. Official ballots will be made up the first few days of December and 
sent out for vote in order that returns may come in before the annual meeting in Cleve. 
land next February.—Nominating Committee: ALMA FLETCHER, Chairman; JOSEPHINE 
HINTGEN, CHESTER W. HOLMES. 


PRESIDENT 


Richard D. Allen 
Meyer Bloomfield 
John M. Brewer 
Leona C. Buchwald 
Emma P. Cooley 
Frances Cummings 
Anne S. Davis 
Jesse B. Davis 
Dorothea de Schweinitz 
A. H. Edgerton 
Susan J. Ginn 

Mary H. S. Hayes 
Arthur J. Jones 
Franklin J. Keller 
Harry D. Kitson 
Frank M. Leavitt 
Mildred E. Lincoln 
George E. Myers 
William M. Proctor 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 
Edward Rynearson 
Frank V. Thompson 
Helen T. Woolley 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


Mabelle B. Blake 
Leona C. Buchwald 
Emma P. Cooley 
Mary P. Corre 

R. B. Cunliffe 
Anne S. Davis 
Jesse B. Davis 


Past Orricers N.V.G.A. 


For the guidance of members of the NVGA, a list of persons who have served the 
Association in the past is given below. 


Helen Dernbach 
Dorothea de Schweinitz 
Beatrice Doerschuk 
A. H. Edgerton 
Owen D. Evans 
Susan J. Ginn 

O. Latham Hatcher 
George E. Hutcherson 
Arthur J. Jones 
Warren K. Layton 
Frank M. Leavitt 
Max F. Meyer 
George E. Myers 
Ralph L. Newing 
William F. Patterson 
William M. Proctor 
C. C. Robinson 
Edward Rynearson 
Harriet E. Towne 
Helen T. Woolley 
Elizabeth L. Woods 
Barbara H. Wright 


SECRETARY 


John M. Brewer 
M. Edith Campbell 
Elizabeth Cleveland 
Emma P. Cooley 
Mary P. Corre 

Anne S. Davis 
Helen Dernbach 
Roy W. Kelly 
Virginia Peeler 

W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 


TREASURER 


Roy N. Anderson 
Harold H. Bixler 
Josiah B. Buell 
Susan J. Ginn 
Mary H. S. Hayes 
James S. Hiatt 

D. H. Holbrook 
Warren K. Layton 
James McKinney 
William F. Patterson 
Arthur F. Payne 
Mary Schauffler 
Bertha H. Shepard 


TRUSTEES 


Frederick J. Allen 
Richard D. Allen 
Jerome H. Bentley 
J. H. Beveridge 
Mildred Lincoln 
Billings 
Walter V. Bingham 
Meyer Bloomfield 
F. G. Bonser 
E. W. Boshart 
Francis Bradshaw 
John M. Brewer 
Margaret Brown 
Leona C. Buchwald 
Ruth S. Clark 
Emma P. Cooley 
E. P. Cubberley 
Frances Cummings 


Anne S. Davis 
Helen Dernbach 
Dorothea de Schweinitz 
Virgil E. Dickson 
Beatrice Doerschuk 
Arthur W. Dunn 
Franklin B. Dyer 
A. H. Edgerton 
Albert Fertsch 
John C. Frazee 
Susan J. Ginn 
Edith D. Gwinn 
O. Latham Hatcher 
Mary H. S. Hayes 
Davis S. Hill 
Harold L. Holbrook 
George E. Hutcherson 
Arthur J. Jones 
Franklin J. Keller 
Harry D. Kitson 
Frank M. Leavitt 
Leonard M. Miller 
Cleo Murtland 
George E. Myers 
C. E. Partch 
Arthur F. Payne 
William M. Proctor 
C. A. Prosser 
David A. Robertson 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr 
Edward Rynearson 
John D. Stark 
Mary Stewart 
Harriet E. Towne 
Helen T. Woolley 
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Time-Saving Digests of Bulletins, Pamphlets, Magazine and Newspaper Articles 
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A Survey of Youth from the Southwest 


DALLAS YOUTH AND THEIR OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


Mone realistic vocational curricula 
in the schools; more adequate guidance 
for school, out-of-school, and employed 
youth; and better placement facilities for 
both unemployed and unsatisfactorily em- 
ployed boys and girls from 16-25 years of 
age are stressed in the third of the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission’s first series of 
regional youth surveys.* In this volume, 
Dallas, Texas, chosen as a typical me- 
dium-sized city (with a population of ap- 
proximately 260,000) in which to evalu- 
ate the youth problem, has been surveyed 
in all its youth aspects: their home life, 
health needs and facilities, leisure-time 
and religious activities, in addition to 
those youth problems of occupational ad- 
justment to which the present notice 
must needs confine itself. 

Perhaps the most distinctive aspect of 
Dallas youth disclosed in the survey is 
the existence of a complex three-cornered 
racial problem among whites, Mexicans, 
and Negroes. In fact, as stated in the 


* Robertson, Jack. A Study of Youth Needs 
and Services in Dallas, Texas. Washington, D. C., 
The American Youth Commission of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1938. Pp. 224. Mim- 
eographed. 30 cents. Previously published by the 
Commission was the report on Muncie’s youth, 
Muncie having been chosen as a typical small- 
sized urban community (see OccupATIONS XVI, 
May 1938, pp. 789-791) and Youth Tell Their 
Story, a survey of the youth of Maryland, chosen 
as a typical state (see OccuPATIONS XVI June 
1938, pp. 880-883). 


report, almost every youth activity is in 
some way influenced by the distinctions 
made on the basis of color. For in 
stance, Negroes are excluded from the 
schools attended by white youth though 
the Mexicans are not, yet the latter race 
is barred from more personal relation 
ships with whites; and, at the same time, 
conflict arises between the Mexican and 
Negro youth in competing for jobs. Ac- 
cordingly, the writers of this report have 
classified their data on the basis of these 
three social classes. Following is a résumé 
of the findings of the investigators with 
regard to the education, guidance, and 


placement of Dallas youth. 


EDUCATION OF DALLAS YOUTH 


In surveying the educational facilities 
afforded Dallas youth, the surveyors first 
inquired into the reasons for leaving high 
school. It was found that half of the 
4,600 youth surveyed (45 per cent white, 
50 per cent Negro, 56 per cent Mexican) 
explained that they could not afford to 
continue with high school, while only 12, 
9, and 8 per cent, respectively, admitted 
they dropped out because of lack of in- 
terest. On the other there 
some evidence of the unsatisfactory na- 
ture of the curricula offered, with many 
forsaking high school because they could 
obtain no business training. For instance, 


hand, was 
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training for business was cited as a de- 
sideratum by three times as many white 
drop-outs as the total number of those 
desiring any other type of training. 

As might be anticipated, willingness to 
take free vocational training for domestic 
or other personal service occupations was 
expressed by very small percentages of 
white and Mexican youth, while nearly a 
third of Dallas Negro youth signified 
their willingness to accept such training. 


GUIDANCE 


Adequate guidance and counseling are 
under-developed in the senior high 
schools of Dallas, according to the con- 
clusions reached by the surveyors. In but 
a single high school is there an approxi- 
mately full-time counselor and placement 
officer, and in none of the schools are the 
commonly accepted techniques of the 
trained counselor used, such as aptitude 
testing, etc. To the question submitted 
to the surveyees: ‘Have you ever received 
advice concerning which vocation you 
should follow from a person who was 
familiar with various occupations and 
who knew your abilities?—a surprising 
proportion of the surveyees (80 per cent 
white, 79 per cent Negro, and 92 per cent 
Mexican) replied negatively. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Among the Dallas youth surveyed, 34 
per cent of the whites, 17 per cent of the 
Negroes, and 23 per cent of the Mexicans 
were gainfully employed 30 hours or 
more weekly. Since the fathers of 43 per 
cent of the whites have white-collar job 
status, as compared with 8 per cent of the 
Negroes and 11 per cent of the Mexicans, 
it is not surprising that the white youth 
should have secured this greater occupa- 
tional advantage. 

Thirty-six per cent of all youth inter- 


viewed were either partially or fully em. 
ployed, with 27 per cent in clerical, 22 jp 
service, and 5 per cent in professional o. 
cupations. 

Unfavorable economic conditions were 
assigned by 59 per cent of the whites, 7 
per cent of the Negroes, and 77 per cent 
of the Mexicans as reasons for the exist. 
ing widespread youth unemployment, but 
30 per cent of the whites and 25 per ceat 
of the Negroes ascribed unemployed 
youth's plight to its own personal inade 
quacy. The survey also revealed the fac 
that one third of the white youth and one 
half of the Mexican surveyees did not 
know that a free employment ageno 
existed in Dallas. 

In regard to the Texas State Employ- 
ment Service and other local agencies do- 
ing effective guidance and placement, the 
compilers of this report find their prog. 
ress severely limited by the dearth of 
work opportunities in both number and 
variety. The placement work of the local 
YMCA and Jewish Community Center is 
especially commended. 

Particularly stressed by the surveyors 
is the establishment of better occupational 
adjustment service for those Dallas youth 
who are at present employed, only 22 per 
cent of whom are interested enough in 
their jobs to take related vocational train- 
ing. A guidance service for the employed 
is recommended with the object of trans- 
ferring occupationally maladjusted youth 
to other job fields. 

In testing Dallas youth sentiment 
toward federal aid, the surveyors found 
that while only 32 per cent of the whites 
were of the opinion that the government 
should provide jobs for youth, 60 per 
cent felt that the government should 
help youth get jobs, and a like number 
endorsed governmental subsidy to voca- 
tional training courses and support to 
youth desirous of remaining in school. 
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Nearly as many Negro and Mexican youth 
shared like opinions. 

In summary, the authors of the Dallas 
youth survey Offer several recommenda- 
tions in “A Program for Dallas Youth.” 
Among these are: the installation of full- 
time vocational counselors in all schools; 
impressing teachers with the importance 
of occupational preparation; curriculum 
revision based on occupational opportuni- 
ties: coordination between school and em- 
ployment office; the extension of publicly 
supported part-time education; coopera- 
tion with employers and schools for the 
purpose of establishing training courses 
directly related to working skills and 
providing for a monetary reward at the 
conclusion of the training period. Also 
recommended are complete registration 
of all unemployed youth at the state em- 
ployment service, and the promotion of 
this service among employers; coordina- 
tion of schools with the state employ- 
ment service in regard to guidance; initia- 
tion of useful projects within the employ- 
ment office to occupy unemployed youth; 
and the establishing of state minimum 
wage and maximum hour laws. 


7 a 
Vocational Training and Business 


“It is evident that the time is ripe for 
business to take an active part in train- 
ing people for jobs,” writes J. Walter 
Dietz, Personnel Relations Manager, 
Manufacturing Department, Western 
Electric Co., New York City, in an article 
entitled ‘Dividends from the Investment 
in Schools,” published in the July 1938 
issue of Nation’s Business. Reviewing the 
findings of NOC’s Occupational Educa- 
tion Tour, Mr. Dietz avers that the Tour 
superintendents have enunciated a pro- 
gtam that business men can support. Fur- 
ther on Mr. Dietz informs his readers 
that the results of the Tour are to be 
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summarized in a handbook, and reviews 
the results already known: such as the 
facts that the superintendent of Salt Lake 
City Schools has worked out a plan, with 
the cooperation of local employers, that 
will within five years assure a job for 
every local high school graduate who does 
not go on to college; that Pittsburgh's 
school superintendent has enlisted the 
support of many agencies and individu 
als for a cooperative program between 
schools and Junior Employment Service 

Mr. Dietz also reviews the inde pendent 
strides taken to adjust youth to jobs at the 
Denver Opportunity School, the voca 
tional schools of Milwaukee, the Arsenal 
Technical high schools of Indianapolis, 
at the University of Cincinnati, and in the 
schools of Rockland County, New York 
In conclusion the author urges business 
men to take more pains to express their 
points of view to the willing ears of the 
school superintendents in order that busi- 
ness May come nearer to getting a return 
for its expenditure on the training of 


today’s youth for tomorrow's adult work 
* . 7 


Plants Without Soil 

Future opportunities in hydrophonics 
(or water culture) are outlined in an ab- 
sorbing article in the August 20, 1938 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post. Open- 
ing with sketch of the career of W. F 
Gericke, of the University of California, 
who has been experimenting with soilless 
plant culture since 1929, the article de- 
scribes some of the achievements that Dr. 
Gericke and his disciples have made. To- 
day, we are told, common garden vege- 
tables are being grown both experi- 
mentally and commercially in California, 
New Jersey, Indiana, and other states, 
and the barren Wake Island in mid- 
Pacific is now producing a surplus of 
vegetables in liquid beds. The author 
states that the new technique has pro- 
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moted the importance of soil chemists and 
has added to their job opportunities; that 
it has opened up small but exclusive and 
high paying off-season vegetables sales 
to air and rail companies; and that it 
has enabled horticulturists to grow rare 
blooms with greater speed and accuracy 
than formerly. Dr. Gericke is said to be 
most optimistic about the future of water 
culture, and to predict the day when 
whole centers of population will be 
shifted to what are now desert areas be- 
cause of the possibilities of a maximum 
production of vegetables in these soilless 
regions with perpetual sunlight. (See, 
however, the caution to counselors on p. 
153 of this issue.) 

Advantages claimed for this revolu- 
tionary agricultural technique are: ab- 
sence of weeds; controlled mineral con- 
tent of the fruit or vegetable with conse- 
quent taste regulation; a firmer body to 
tomatoes; possibility of speeding or slow- 
ing up the maturation point to meet 
market conditions; and increased economy 
of space. The various formulae suggested 
for the acquafarm are available from the 
University of California and from the re- 
search laboratories of the various state ag- 
ricultural schools, but success is naturally 
dependent upon the skill and training of 
the grower. Some differences of opinion 
prevail as to whether soilless farming is 
efficient enough eventually to displace 
dirt farming, but it is agreed that for 
growing out-of-season produce it is more 
efficient. Cost of the chemical used in 
water culture is slight, but the expense of 
constructing the tanks may run from 
$3,000 to $4,000 an acre, with the added 
necessity, in most climates, for green- 
houses and heating. However, the ad- 
vantages of controllability and superior 
productivity are expected to enlarge the 
extent and therefore the job possibilities 
of hydrophonics during the coming years. 


Briefer Mention 

Nine pamphlets giving vocational dat, 
about the fields of industrial chemist, 
costume design, applied art, food admin. 
istration, and about the construction 
mechanical, and electrical fields, retail. 
ing, and publishing and printing have 
appeared from the press of the Rochester 
Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute 
price ten cents each. 

a a . 

Counselors will wish to examine a use- 
ful publication compiled by May Rogers 
Lane and issued by the International 
Textbook Co. of Scranton, Pa., entitled. 
Instruction Sheets for Making an Occu- 
pational File. Designed as a project 
either for individual pupils or for classes 
in vocational guidance as a whole, this 
publication offers suggestions for filing 
clippings, papers, pamphlets, and other 
memoranda and records in a manner most 
convenient for reference purposes. 


A “Report on Older Workers” by the 
Employment Problems Committee of the 
Philadelphia Industrial Relations Associa- 
tion appears in the September issue of 
Personnel Journal. First, the report re- 
views the considerable trend of industry 
towards fixed hiring-age maximums. Sec- 
ondly, it lists the points against the older 
worker such as his relation to pension 
funds, workmen’s compensation, group 
insurance, promotion plans, his adaptabil- 
ity, capacity for development, and physical 
fitness. Also points in favor of the older 
workers are discussed such as the recent 
increase of man’s working span, experi- 
ence and skill, and qualities of respon- 
sibility, loyalty and steadfastness. In con- 
clusion, the Committee reviews the laws 
and social pressures acting upon age dis- 
crimination, and urges that employers 
face this problem by providing jobs 
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idapted to the aged, establishing wage 
differentials, promoting health, and offer- 
ing retraining for jobs. This report is an 
excellent review of the entire situation as 

scussed in previous issues of OccuPA- 


TIONS. = = « 


A short bibliography of selected refer- 
nces on guidance appeared in the Sep- 
references are Classified under three sepa- 
rate headings: distribution, adjustment, 
and both distribution and adjustment. 


An occupational monograph on mil- 
linery which describes the various occu- 
pations in this field, the qualifications, 
working conditions, and employment pos- 
sibilities, has been made available by the 
National Youth Administration of IIli- 
nois. This pamphlet, prepared with the 
thoroughness that one has come to expect 
of the Research Reports published by this 
agency, indicates the undesirability and 
future prospects for careers in millinery 
manufacturing, but holds out some hope 
of succeeding in the retailing phase of 
this industry. 

s ” e 

“Individual Guidance for Occupation 
and Health,” an address by Edwin A. 
Lee, Director, National Occupational 
Conference, which was delivered before 
the National Education Association last 
June, has been printed in the Septem- 
ber issue of The American School Board 
Journal. 

. * a 

Modes of training for such jobs in the 
recreation field as supervisors of play- 
grounds, music, drama, girls’ and 
women’s activities, arts and crafts, and 
dancing, and for positions as camp direc- 
tors and managers of golf courses, swim- 
ming pools, and bathing beaches are out- 
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lined in Standards of Trai 
ence, and Compensation in ( munity 
Recreation Work, issued by the National 
Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Ave 

New York City, price 25 cents. General 


and special qualifications are given for 
each type of job, including experience 
and education requirements and salary 


schedules. 


“ a. = 
Apprenticeship pays, according to a 
published report of the Apprentice Train 
ing Committee of the Steel Founders’ So 


ciety of America which gives full details 
on means of selecting, training, and con 
tracting with desirable entrants to ap 
prenticeship. A sample apprenticeship 
indenture is included in this informative 
28-page folder entitled Stee] Foundry Ap- 
prenticeship: How and Why. A limited 
number of copies are available for free 
distribution from the offices of the So- 
ciety, located at 920 Midland Ave., Cleve 
land, O. 


Labor Offices in the United States and 
Canada is a useful directory of the staff 
members of the departments of labor of 
each state and Canadian dominion. It is 
available from the U. S. Government 
Printing Office for 10 cents. A short list 
of cooperating federal offices and staff 
members is also included. 


Potential opportunities in clinical psy 
chology are discussed in the fall issue of 


Journal of Consulting Psychology. This 
article recommends a central clearing 
house for information about jobs for 


psychologists in order to assemble com- 
binations of part-time jobs and develop 
new ones, and to advise the aspirant on 
what courses in psychology he should 
have in order to become a well equipped 


psychologist. 
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Psychologists and Occupational Adjustment 


REPORTS OF RECENT PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS 


| and progress reports 
of interest to vocational counselors were 
presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Psychological Association and 
affiliated societies, held September 5 to 
10, 1938 at the Ohio State University. 

Marion A. Bills of the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company and Charles M. David- 
son of the Life Office Management 
Association reported that they had found 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
helpful in predicting the success of sales- 
men of casualty insurance, particularly in 
the case of very high or very low scores 
on the blank. 

C. L. Shartle, U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice, reported the successful development 
of tests to predict success in department- 
store sales work, and in machine and 
non-machine clerical work. Certain re- 
sults of this research were expected to be 
published about October first. 

Charles R. Langmuir, Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, reported that alumni of Pennsyl- 
vania colleges, who were given achieve- 
ment tests at graduation in 1928 and 
again in 1937, showed relatively little 
change in their individual achievement 


profiles. 


A study of attitudes by A. W. Korn- 
hauser, University of Chicago, revealed 
that 90 per cent of the parents in all in- 
come groups expected their children to 
fare better in life than had the parents. 
Among persons with relatively high in- 
comes he found a marked difference in 
liberal-conservative attitudes between per- 
sons generally satisfied and persons gen- 
erally dissatisfied, the satisfied being the 
more conservative. On the very low in- 
come levels this difference was not ap- 
parent, both groups being conspicuously 
liberal in their economic and _ political 
views. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY GROWING 


Trends of employment in psychology, 
a study limited to members and associates 
of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion as listed in its year-books, were re- 
ported by F. H. Finch, University of 
Illinois, who found that most jobs are 
still in the ‘teaching field, although the 
percentage of employed psychologists in 
the “applied” fields increased from 10 
per cent in 1916 to 36 per cent in 1938. 
It was also discovered that the total num- 
ber of industrial psychologists increased 
from 0 in 1916 to 61 in 1938, and the 
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aumber of psychologists engaged in vo- 
cational guidance increased during the 
same period from 1 to 88. Of the latter, 
45 were found to be in public schools, 
26 in state and federal agencies, and 17 
were employed elsewhere. The federal, 
state, and municipal governments, Dr. 
Finch informed his audience, are now the 
largest employers of applied psycholo- 
gists. 

A survey of psychological work in 
child guidance clinics was reported by 
C. M. Louttit for the Clinical Section of 
the American Association of Applied 
Psychologists. The psychologists em- 
ployed in such clinics were classified ac- 
cording to degrees held, and the duties of 
each group tabulated. Vocational gui- 
dance was reported as one of the duties 
of 27 per cent of those with bachelor’s 
degrees, 56 per cent of those with master's 
degrees, and 73 per cent of those with 
doctor's degrees. The doctors were found 
to earn about $300 a year more than the 
masters, the average annual salaries be- 
ing $2,710 and $2,411, respectively. 

G. A. Wallar, Iowa State College, 
presented a new aid to the vocational in- 
terview in the form of a blank on which 
one may record his own appraisal of his 
knowledge of, interest in, ability for, and 
opportunity for placement in each of 222 
occupations. The blank is published by 
the Department of Psychology, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, and is called 
the Occupational Orientation Inquiry. 


BUSINESS MEETINGS 
The American Association of Applied 
Psychologists completed its formal or- 
ganization, begun last year at the Minne- 
sota meeting, and changed its name to 
American Association for Applied Psy- 
chology, on the ground that it is the psy- 
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chology, not the psychologist, that is 
usually applied. 

Its Committee on Professional Employ- 
ment, Robert Hoppock, Assistant Di- 
rector of the National Occupational Con- 
ference, chairman, appointed two new 
sub-committees: a committee to study 
supply and demand for psychologists, 
under the chairmanship of John G. Dar 
ley, University of Minnesota; and a com- 
mittee to study means of extending the 
employment of industrial psychologists, 
to be directed by Marion A. Bills of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company. A study 
of internship, initiated by the parent com- 
mittee, is to be carried further by com 
mittees from each of the four sections of 
the Association: Industrial, Clinical, Ed- 
ucational, and Consulting. 

A new section on Vocational Psychol 
Ogy was suggested by Walter V. Bing 
ham of Stevens Institute of Technology, 
but not discussed in the meeting. Later 
conversation among members of the 
Association indicated that such a section 
may be organized during the coming 
year. 


New Eprror 


were 


BINGHAM 


Arrangements completed for 
merging the Psychological Clinic with the 
Journal of Consulting Psychology to pro- 
duce a new official organ for the Asso 
cation, to be known as Psychotechnics 
and edited by Walter V. Bingham. 
The Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues debated at some length 
a motion to recommend that its mem- 
bers join the American Federation of 
Teachers, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. The 
finally passed with about one third of the 
members opposing it 
The Society for the 
Study of Social Issues, the American 
Association for Applied Psychology, and 


motion was 


Psy ch logic al 
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the American Psychological Association 
all passed resolutions asking the Inter- 
national Congress of Psychology to trans- 
fer its 1939 meeting place from Vienna 
to some country where the government is 
more sympathetic to free scholarship. 
Vienna had been chosen before Austria 
was absorbed by Germany. The Psycho- 
metric Society debated a similar motion 
and rejected it on the ground that it 
should confine its official activities to 
matters more directly concerned with the 
technical aspects of psychological meas- 
urement. 

Donald G. Paterson, Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of Minnesota 
and member of NOC, was elected presi- 
dent of the American Association for Ap- 
plied Psychology, and next year’s meet- 
ing was tentatively scheduled for Sep- 
tember 1939 at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, where the International Psycho- 
technical Congress also is expected to 
meet. 

The new president of the American 
Psychological Association is Gordon W. 
Allport of Harvard University. It will 
hold its 1939 meeting from September 
6 to 9 at the University of California 
and Stanford University. 


ROBERT Hoppock 


oe 


Rutgers Industrial Conference 


Papers on recent developments in labor 
relations and savings in production 
through motion economy featured the 
Thirteenth Annual Industrial Conference 
held at Rutgers University on September 
8, 1938. 

Calling for a closer cooperation and 
more effective spirit of compromise 
among government, industry, and labor, 
Edward F. McGrady, Vice-president, 
Radio Corporation of America, and 


former Assistant Secretary of Labor, while 
conceding the wonderful technical prog. 
ress made in manufacturing, decried the 
slowness with which employees were 
given consideration and criticised the up- 
even distribution of national incom: 
Urging industry to promote such reforms 
voluntarily rather than under compul- 
sion, Mr. McGrady suggested that Con. 
gress define the rights of industry just as 
it has done the rights of labor. 

In discussing the working of the Wag. 
ner Labor Disputes Act, Mr. McGrad; 
praised the success of the National Labor 
Relations Board in averting strikes, and 
cited provisions of some of the proposed 
amendments to the Wagner Act, such as 
allowing an employer to force an election 
among his employees, prohibiting aliens 
from holding union jobs in labor union 
organizations, defining unfair and unlaw- 
ful labor employee practices, abolishing 
sympathetic strikes, and imposing various 
limitations upon the authority of the 
Board. 

Mr. McGrady also gave a résumé of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, and pointed out 
how far behind Great Britain the United 
States was in the matter of labor rela- 
tions, with an absence of strikebreaking, 
violent picketing, and inter-union disputes 
in the former country. He recommended 
that labor agreements be effected with 
whole industries instead of with a series 
of many separate enterprises within an 
industry. 

Another speaker at the Conference, D. 
MacLaren Heider, Manager, Industrial 
Relations, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Plastics Department, Arlington, 


N. J., advocated educating the workers in 
the benefits of motion economy involving 
less tiring physical effort. Mr. Heider 
also recommended introducing programs 
of spreading the work, and the develop- 
ing of new skills. 
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College Summer Service Group 


One of the more important summer 
tryout plans, that organized by the Col- 
lege Summer Service Group of New York 
City, has been in operation since 1928. 
The Group, conducted by the Intercol- 
legiate Branch of the YMCA of the City 
of New York, in cooperation with the 
National Student YWCA and YMCA, 
provides for a nine weeks’ summer resi- 
dency at different social agency head- 
quarters, involving the supervision by 
each member of the Group of various 
youth activities such as playground and 
pool supervision, excursion leading, and 
welfare work. Daily trips are made by 
the Group to the various metropolitan 
slum areas to study social conditions there, 
and frequent forums of the Group are 
addressed by prominent business, social, 
and civic leaders and administrators on 
the social problems confronting the city. 

Those applying for membership in the 
College Summer Service Group must be 
either college seniors or recent graduates, 
preferably students with majors in soci- 
ology, economics, and experience in prac- 
tical group leadership. Rooms are fur- 
nished free by the agencies with whom 
the members of the Group are housed, 
and in some cases meals are also gratis. 
During the past summer 36 students from 
26 colleges in 17 different states worked 
in New York settlement houses, missions, 
and relief agencies under direction of the 
Group. 

Many of the total number of students 
serving in the Group during recent years 
have been guided by their summer try- 
outs into social service fields, writes Frank 
Olmstead, Director of the Group. Some 
have gone into family case work, settle- 
ments, YMCA's, the ministry, teaching, 
medical social service, and labor organiza- 
tion work, College personnel directors 
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interested in having their counselees in- 
vestigate this advantageous opportunity 
for occupational orientation, should com- 
municate with Mr. Olmstead at 26 Wash 
ington Place, New York City 


American Education Week 
Officials of the National Education 
Association, 


Education Week, have suggested that 
counselors and others arrange to have 


CO-sponsors of American 


emphasis placed on 
educational and voca 
tional guidance as a 
part of the Tuesday 
programs in the 





schools during observ- 


MASTERING SKILL 
AND KNOWLEDGE 


ance of the week. 
November 6 to 12. 

“Mastering Skills and Knowledge’’ is 
the topic for Tuesday, November 8, in the 
week's program lite to ‘Education 
for Tomorrow's America In such an 
observance emphasis could be made of 
the important part to be assumed by voca 
tional guidance in the occupational adjust- 
ment of youth, for through the schools 
children are provided with the skills and 
knowledge which enables each to bring 
his talents to full fruit. 
with vocational education staff members 


Co yperation 


may prove helpful in many schools 

For suggestions on what may be done 
during Education Week to acquaint pu- 
pils and the public with the value of 
educational and vocational guidance, see 
editorials in OCCUPATIONS for Octo- 
ber 1937, page 56, and for November 
1937, page 165. 


—~— 


Suggests Federal Aid for Counseling 
That a 


waste of vocational education funds must 
take place ... before the critical moment 


“selective process to avoid 
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of his {the pupil's} choice of specific 
training for an occupation,” is advocated 
by John J. Seidel, Vocational Education Di- 
rector in Maryland, in the AVA Journal 
for September. Writing of ‘The Need 
for an Occupational Adjustment Ser- 
vice for Youth,” he proposes that the 
entire membership of AVA consider this 
objective and “engage in an active na- 
tional program of service to youth in 
securing sufficient federal funds, paral- 
leling those now appropriated under the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Deen Acts” 
for— 

(1) development of an adequate and 

effective program of occupational gui- 

dance and adjustment; (2) improvement 
of ability of teacher-counselors . . . to 
secure .. . and give facts of occupational 

significance to their pupils; (3) to im- 

prove those teacher-counselors in the use 

of necessary techniques in applying these 
facts to the wise counsel and guidance 
of pupils. 

While recognizing that many excellent 
programs have been developed in occupa- 
tional guidance, Director Seidel finds that 
they are “‘spotty’’ and, because of their 
limited development, have limited influ- 
ence on the vast number of youth to be 
served. He believes federal aid would 
make equal opportunity available to all 
youth. 

Other articles in the September AV A 
Journal of interest to counselors include 
“Part-Time Education in Agriculture,” by 
N. E. Fitzgerald; ‘Industry, Labor, and 
Vocational Schools Cooperate in Training 
Bricklayers,” by Douglas Whitlock; “In- 
ternational Labor Conference Considers 
Apprenticeship Training,” by George L. 
Googe; “How I Train Service Station 
Workers,” by H. N. Kauffman; and two 
state programs in the distributive occupa- 
tion field, in the states of New York and 
California. 


News in Brief 


“Colleges of arts and sciences may with 
perfect propriety incorporate a wide ya. 
riety of occupational training courses as a 
part of their college curricula,” declared 
J. W. Studebaker, U. S$. Commissioner of 
Education, in an address to the students 
of Salem College, Salem, West Virginia 
last June. A chance should be offered t 
train college students for specific types of 
jobs, said Dr. Studebaker, in warning his 
hearers that the professions of medicine, 
law, and engineering could not absorb 
much larger proportions of American 
youth. 


Teaching, sales and clerical work, |i 
brary and museum service, and social and 
religious activities are the leading occupa- 
tional fields of New Jersey College for 
Women’s alumnae, according to a recent 
survey of its 2,600 graduates. Despite 
the fact that over five hundred of the 
alumnae are in teaching, there is a defi- 
nite trend away from this profession, the 
report states. 


Auto mechanics led as a subject favored 
for occupational study by Georgia's NYA 
area supervisors on the basis of youths 
interest in it and its vocational possibili- 
ties. Next in importance were suggested 
the occupations of cabinet making, up- 
holstery, farming in specialized crops, and 
painting. For girls the supervisors rec- 
ommended home-making occupations, 
business machine operation, waitress 
work, and domestic service. 


Guidance activities at Bucknell Univer- 
sity include a counseling committee, a 
committee on placement, and a sym- 
posium course in guidance presented an- 
nually to nearly two hundred teachers in 
service. In addition, the entire guidance 
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program of the higher grades in the local 
junior high school is in charge of Buck- 
nell seniors specializing in guidance. 


Have you decided what occupation you 
are going to follow? This question was 
put to students at the University of Texas 
recently. When answers were tabulated it 
was found that 74.5 per cent of the stu- 
dents answered yes, 24.6 per cent said no, 
and 0.9 per cent had ‘‘no opinion.” To 
the question, “Are you generally enjoying 
the courses you are now taking?’’ 81.9 
per cent of the students said yes, 16.6 per 
cent said no, and 1.5 per cent of the stu- 
dent body had “‘no opinion.” 

s s 5 

Work for 250 crippled children above 
sixteen years of age was found in 111 
occupations by the Virginia State Edu- 
cation Department during the past year. 
This agency, cooperating with the State 
Health Department, emphasizes the im- 
portance of follow-up in order to ascer- 
tain whether those placed have been per- 
manently rehabilitated. 

= -_ a 

A recent issue of Variety predicted that 
the present dearth of new acting talent 
would force the major Hollywood studios 
to open training schools for inexperienced 
aspirants in the motion picture field. Max 
Reinhart, internationally known theatrical 
director, has already started such a school, 
according to reports from the coast. 


Cooperative plan scholarships of $600 
for two years have just been awarded to 
ten young women college graduates by 
the National Board of the YWCA. The 
purpose of these awards is to combine 
practical work experience in a well-organ- 
ized YWCA and advanced study leading 
to a master’s degree in fields of religion, 
education, and social work. 
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One scholarship holder is training for 
work with business and industrial work- 
ing girls, another is specializing in Girl 
Reserve work, a third is preparing for 
work with young Negro girls. Others are 
studying social work and living at settle- 


ment houses, or working with widely 
scattered groups of rural or ups of 
women and girls in Kentucky rural dis 
tricts. Provision is also made for summer 


activities in connection with the scholar 


ship awards. : 
= 


Demand for graduates of the American 
Institute of Laundering Vocational Train 
ing School far exceed ‘the supply, accord 
ing to C. H. Lanham, Director of the 
School, in awarding diplomas to seven 
teen graduates last June. The School's 
graduates must complete five courses of 
intensive training in every phase of laun 
dry operation and management 
plant, plant production, washroom pra 
tice, sales and advertising, accounting and 
office administration. Frequent follow 
ups of the graduates, who have come from 
nearly every state and from many foreign 
countries, disclose many with remunera- 
laundry 


p wer 


tive and established careers in th 
business. 





Who! Who— -and Vv here 








BEATRICE CANDEE, psychologist for the 
Junior Consultation Service and for the 
Junior Division of the New York City offices 
of the New York State Employment Service, 
spoke at a meeting of the staffs of the Divi- 
sion of Guidance and Placement and the 
Junior Consultation Service of the Detroit 
Public Schools on January 26, 1938 

DaNaA CoTTon has been appointed direc- 
tor of guidance in the Winchester, Massa- 
chusetts, High School. 

EuGENE EL.iotT, superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction in Michigan, held a confer- 
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ence on guidance at Lansing on March 18, 
1938. 


DANIEL Harris is vocational counselor 
and placement officer for German refugees 
with the American Council of Jewish 
Women. 


FLORENCE JACKSON has moved her head- 
uarters back to Wellesley, Massachusetts, 
} en where she will fill engagements for 
lectures and conferences regarding vocational 
problems. 


EVELYN LEMPEREUR has been appointed 
to the staff of the Handicapped Placement 
Bureau, which is under the direction of the 
Associated Charities, in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MARYELLEN LOMBARDI has accepted a po- 
sition as counselor at University High School, 
which is the teachers’ training school for the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


Rutu A. NIELSEN and PAuL A. VOELKER, 
of the staff of the Psychological Clinic, 
headed by Harry J. BAKER, are serving as 
special consultants for the Junior Consulta- 
tion Service in Detroit. 


AuGusTA Ocus, a graduate of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed acting counselor in the Girls’ Voca- 
tional School, Detroit. 


HELEN OLSON is now an interviewer in 
the Kansas State Employment Service in 
Kansas City. 


VeRL TEETER has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


BEATRICE MCCONNELL has been ap- 
pointed to administer the child-labor pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


EpNA F. AMIDON has been appointed 
Chief of the Home Economics Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, effective October 1, 
1938. 


CAMERON BECK, who for 17 years has 
been Personnel Director of the New York 
Stock Exchange, has resigned to devote his 
time to lecturing and private consultation on 
vocational and industrial relations problems. 
His headquarters will be at the School of 
Business Practice and Speech, RKO Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center. 


DoNALD E. SuPER, research assistant y 
Teachers College, Columbia University, ha; 
been appointed Assistant Professor of Edy. 
cational Psychology at Clark University 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Among the courses 
which Mr. Super will give is one in psychol 
ogy and educational adjustment. 


ALONZO KELLOGG has accepted a position 
in the Mamaroneck Junior High Schoo! 
counselor and teacher of business and o 
cupations. EVELYN LEMPEREUR has become 
associated with the Family Consultation Sery. 
ice of Associated Charities in Cincinnati 
DELIGHT MCGEATH is vocational counselor 
with the Nashville, Tennessee, Y.W.C.A 
LAEL HENDERSON has been appointed em 
ployed girls’ secretary with the Waterloo 
Iowa, Y.W.C.A. ELitnor SHERWOOD is a 
counselor at the Tuberculosis Rehabilitation 
Center at Saranac Lake, N. Y. MorRGAN Va 
is with the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilita 
tion, California Department of Education, as 
coordinator for the local office in Modesto 
JOSHUA EPSTEIN has started work in one of 
the Brooklyn offices of the New York State 
Division of Placement and Unemployment 
Insurance as an assistant employment inter- 
viewer. MARTIN SCHAUL, has resigned his 
position in the Personnel Bureau at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, to accept a 
position as senior counselor in the Fordham 
office of the New York State Employment 
Service. RutTH M. SPRINGER has a position 
at the Buckley Country Day School, Great 
Neck, New York. She is teaching fourth 
grade and is in charge of the testing program 
for the entire school. 


C. GILBERT WRENN, for the past two 
years Assistant Director of the Genera! Col- 
lege at the University of Minnesota, this 
year becomes Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology in the College of Education at the 
University. He retains a relationship in the 
General College as Research Adviser. In 
the College of Education, Professor Wrenn 
will have mg responsibilities for an ex- 
pansion of the program of training for gui- 


dance and personnel workers and for the 
development of a new curriculum in the 
training of recreation leaders. He has ac- 
cepted an assignment to work with the 
American Youth Commission in Washing- 
ton, D. C. during the winter quarter of the 
current year. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications . . . By Various Contributors 
THE PROMISE OF TOMORROW. By to follow this up with some of the many 
Walter E. Myers and Clay Coss. w ashing- excellent references given at the end of 
ton. D. C., Civic Education Service, 1938. ; 
< the chapter. 
Pp xvi+541. $2.50. : 
Approximately half of the | is 
Social science teachers who have used , : 
p given over to specific occupational infor 
The American Observer and other pub- © . 
: wee mation and deals with one hundred and 
lications of the Civic Education Service 
é twenty-three occupations, arranged in 
will welcome this general statement of the . |? = 
functional groups. The ty pical survey 


philosophy of their editor. As expressed 
in the first half of this book, it should 
provide a workable frame of reference 
with which to interpret and evaluate cur- 
rent activities. Even though one does fail 
to find “The Long, Sure Road to Na- 
tional Stability, Family Security, and In- 
dividual Happiness” promised in the sub- 
title of this “Promise of Tomorrow,” 
yesterday's journey has been given per- 
spective and today’s road maps are in 
his hand. 

This is not a book of advice by an arm- 
chair philosopher, but a new, fact-packed, 
documented treatment of certain informa- 
tional background necessary for choos- 
ing a vocation. The analysis of the social 
scene brings a realistic picture of the 
impact of high technology upon an ebb- 
ing population and a vanished frontier, 
the need for individual integrity in carry- 
ing on highly cooperative activities. The 
section on personality development poses 
pertinent questions and gives useful sug- 
gestions, although it lacks some of the 
punch of the earlier chapters and will 
require careful motivation for high school 
classes. The chapter on how to choose a 
vocation seems particularly sketchy, con- 
sequently pupil and teacher will do well 


gives recent data on numbers and trends 
in the occupation, quite definite informa 
tion on earnings, an estimate and ap 
praisal of the opportunities, and a brief 
statement of the training required. Little 
is said about what the worker does, what 
skills and knowledges he must bring to 
the job; it being implied that readers will 
have adequate knowledge of the more 
common occupations. The sources cited 
within the text are largely governmental 
agencies, and all data are recent. Refer- 
ences, both books and pamphlets, are 
given for all occupational fields. Note- 
worthy is the inclusion of periodicals 
which are devoted to a particular occupa- 
tion and can be used for continuous 
sources of information. 

This book should be very useful in oc- 
cupations classes in the senior high 
school, either as text or supplementary 
reading. A realistic treatment of occu- 
pational trends and opportunities and a 
comprehensive discussion of prospective 
earnings in various occupations long has 


been needed. lenny McIDANIES 


Counselor, Herbert Hoover 
High School, 
San Diego, Calif. 
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OBJECTIVES AND PROBLEMS OF VO- 
CATIONAL EDUCATION. Edited by Ed- 
win A. Lee. Second Edition. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938. 
Pp. 476. $3.50. 


The considerable enlargement of the 
second edition of Doctor Lee’s sympo- 
sium on the objectives and problems of 
vocational education over the first edition 
of ten years ago reflects the tremendous 
growth in vocational education since 
1928. Those of us who found the first 
edition such an ever-present mine of in- 
formation, with authoritative and apt ex- 
pressions on almost every phase of the 
occupational adjustment movement, will 
be gratified to learn that most of the 
original chapters that proved so useful 
are retained in the new volume, and 
those susceptible of such treatment ex- 
panded and carried on through the edu- 
cationally eventful decade just closed. 

Depending upon a memory developed 
through frequent reference to the older 
volume, this reviewer misses with a “sigh 
for the touch of a vanished hand and the 
sound of a voice that is still” the chapter 
by James S. Munroe and that simple, re- 
markable, first-hand tale by Arthur E. 
Holder. However, the chapter on the em- 
ployer’s attitude by Mr. Munroe is re- 
placed by one on the same subject by 
J. Walter Dietz of the Western Electric 
Company; and the reader will be de- 
lighted with the full, accurate, heavily 
documented chapter by William M. 
Leiserson, Chairman of the National 
Mediation Board, reviewing up to the 
present hour the attitude of organized 
labor toward vocational education. 

To those in educational, employment, 
and labor circles the following recital of 
the contributors to the present volume 
will establish its range, authenticity, and 
outstanding value: 


Charles A. Bennett, Editor, Industri, 
Education Magazine, (“The Ancestry of 
Vocational Education”); J. C. Wright, 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Edy. 
cation, U. S. Office of Education, and 
Charles R. Allen, former educational! con 
sultant of the Federal Board for Voca. 
tional Education, (“Vocational Education 
as a National Responsibility”) ; Donald P 
Cottrell, Associate Professor of Education. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
(“Trends in Education for the Profes. 
sions”); Z. M. Smith, State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education in Indiana, (“Agri. 
cultural Education in Secondary Schools’) ; 
Adelaide S. Baylor, formerly Chief of Home 
Economics Education Service, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, and Florence Fall. 
gatter, Chief of Home Economics Educa. 
tion Service, U. S. Office of Education (“De 
velopments and Trends in Home Economics 
Education”) ; Robert L. Cooley, Director, 
Milwaukee Vocational School, (“Trends in 
Part-Time Education”); Benjamin W 
Johnson, Principal, Frank Wiggins Trade 
School, Los Angeles, Calif., (“Trade and 
Industrial Education”); Benjamin E. Mal- 
lary, Professor of Education, University of 
California, (‘“Vocational Teacher-Training: 
Its Development and Present Trend”’). 

John Aubel Kratz, Chief of Vocational 
Rehabilitation Division, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, (‘Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled”) ; Harry D. Kitson, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, (“Trends in Vocational Gui- 
dance”) ; A. H. Edgerton, Professor of Edu- 
cation and Director of Vocational Guidance, 
University of Wisconsin, (“Industrial Arts 
Education”); J. Walter Dietz, Personne! 
Relations Manager, Manufacturing Depart- 
ment, Western Electric Co., New York, 
(“The Employer's Attitude Toward Voca 
tional Education”) ; William M. Leiserson, 
Chairman, National Mediation Board, 
Washington, D. C.; (“Organized Labor's 
Attitude Toward Vocational Education’) ; 
David Snedden, Professor Emeritus of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, (“The Vocational Education Move- 
ment: A Critical Inventory of Policies’) ; 
Charles A. Prosser Director, Dunwoody In- 
stitute, Minneapolis, (“A Forecast and 
Prophecy”); and Frederick J. Nichols, 
Associate Professor of Education, Harvard 
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University, (“Commercial Education: Prin- 
ciples, Practices, Trends”). 

THOMAS H. QUIGLEY 
President, American 
Vocational Association 


oe 


HOW THE FASHION WORLD WORKS. 
Edited by Margaretta Stevenson. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1938. Pp. 207. $2.50. 
THE TRAINING OF A SECRETARY. 
By Edgar C. Widdell and others. New York, 
American Book Co., 1938. Pp. 465. $1.72. 
HOW TO SUCCEED IN RETAIL SELL- 
ING. By Ray M. Hardy. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1938. Pp. 190. $2.00. 

How the Fashion World Works is a 
compilation of addresses given at the 
Fashion Group’s Training Courses by 
fashion and merchandising experts. These 
cover principally the fashion work in- 
volved in styling, merchandising and 
promotion of clothes, and are animated 
by the liveliness of artists succeeding in 
a business in which they delight and in 
which they are pioneering. The follow- 
ing chapter headings will indicate the 
matter covered: fashion sources, the de- 
signer and colorist, the stylist, merchan- 
dising of fashion, advertising and dis- 
play, publicity and public relations, 
magazines and newspapers, summing up 
fashion jobs. 

Each chapter presents more than one 
aspect of its subject; for instance, seven 
different speakers explain the “Mer- 
chandising of Fashion.” Since there are 
twenty-eight authors writing, styles range 
from sprightly to a bit dull. The book 
is informative and as breathlessly up-to- 
date in places as is the fashion world it 
describes. It is interesting to learn of 
the machine for measuring color, the 
spectrophotometer, which enables the 
exact color content of any shade to be 
reproduced; to learn that one enters the 
wholesale field as a designer, through 
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sketching, through modeling clothes, 
and through selling and buying. 

It is also valuable to know that for 
designing, one needs to study draping, 
cutting, sketching, and historical cos- 
tumes; that at work in designing, the sil- 
houette is chosen and then fabrics of a 
weight and type to fit this silhouette must 
be found; that women by acceptance of 
offerings, make the fashions; and that 
queens fail to make fashions quite as 
often as they make them, for fashions 
have their own queens. 

The variety of references in the bibli- 
ography deserve praise. It is arranged 
under the separate heads of fashion peri- 
odicals, histories of costume, books on 
costume, recent fashions, books on tex- 
tiles, color and design, art design and 
color, color and fashion, books on home- 
furnishings, and suggested reading ma- 
terial for prospective students of interior 
design. Appendices define the terms used 
in the fabric industry, classify fabrics ac- 
cording to structure, and describe impor- 
tant new finishing processes for fabrics 

This reviewer is impressed with the 
variety of work obtainable in the fashion 
world which these lecturers disclose, and 
with the opportunities therein for the 
many young artists annually graduated 
from educational institutions. If the 
youngsters will do the hard foundation 
work which these speakers show is need- 
ful, there are growing opportunities for 
colorists, stylists, designers, style scouts, 
salespeople, modelers and publicity men 
and women in this fairly new domain of 
business. Vocational counselors will find 
this book useful and realistic. 

The Training of a Secretary could well 
be kept for frequent reference. It covers 
clearly and concisely the wide area of 
skills and information needed by a sec- 
retary who, as the preface states, ‘must 
know many things about a few subjects 
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and a few things about many subjects.” 

There are forty-seven chapters, an ap- 
pendix and an index. Each chapter con- 
cludes with text questions, source ques- 
tions, and thought-provoking case studies. 
Terms are clearly defined throughout 
the book, and realistic examples of busi- 
ness situations are posed and solved or 
left to be solved out of the information 
given. 

Unusually meritorious are the five 
chapters on filing of various kinds; one 
chapter on postal information; five chap- 
ters on communication by telephone; 
two chapters on telegraphing; and an ex- 
cellent chapter each on sources of infor- 
mation and on finding names. All the 
more usual matters are discussed ably. 
There is a workbook which supplements 
the text. 

Teachers and other vocational coun- 
selors will like this book which was pro- 
duced by two school administrators con- 
cerned with educating office people, in 
collaboration with a practicing secretary. 

How to Succeed in Retail Selling is a 
pleasant book of the inspirational kind 
differing from the two preceding ones in 
offering less that is factually new. Its 
author states that it can be used effect- 
ively as a textbook for classroom teaching 
or for the instruction of salespeople in 
groups; also for salespeople in small 
stores who attend no sales meetings or 
store conferences because there are none; 
and these statements seem accurate. The 
appendix gives questions and projects for 
student use and fifteen selected references. 
Beginners will profit by the amiable 
presentation of ideas which to more ex- 
perienced workers might seem somewhat 
trite. 

VicTORIA McALMON 
Placement Coordinator, 


Los Angeles City College, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE PROBLEMS OF A CHANGING 
POPULATION. Report of the Committee 
on Population Problems to the Nationa! Re. 
sources Committee. May 1938. Washington. 
D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office 
1938. Pp. 306. 75 cents. 

Developments in modern transporta- 
tion and communication have made our 
population highly mobile; absence of di- 
versified industries has placed the econ- 
omy of many a city’s population at the 
mercy of one type of business enterprise; 
while exhausted farm soil has deprived 
other population areas of nearly the en- 
tire means of subsistence. The advan- 
tages in increased mobility to the worker 
are offset by mobility of capital, and 
there often results from this modern fa- 
cility of movement employment insta- 
bility when, for instance, northern tex 
tile manufacturers forsake their workmen 
and set up factories in the south and 
when great tides of southern Negroes 
migrate to seek enlarged opportunities 
in the north. 

Lack of industrial diversification adds 
a sudden and often dangerous propor 
tion of people to the relief rolls of a city 
when its dominant industry moves from 
town or greatly curtails its production. 
And the infertile lands of mountainous 
Kentucky and the middle west’s dust- 
bowl yield such poor returns that their 
inhabitants live on a perilously low eco- 
nomic level. Radio, motion pictures, and 
newspapers rapidly affect the buying 
habits of their millions of followers, thus 
swiftly dislocating many industries while 
building up others. 

Sudden swiftly changing realities such 
as these call for a dependable study of our 
national population: its birthrate, eco- 
nomic privileges, health, education, and 
cultural diversity, all of which vary re- 
gionally. Such a study, amply and pains- 
takingly supplied by the recently issued 
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report of the Committee on Population 
Problems, is a tool that should be avail- 
able to all those concerned with current 
and future problems of occupational ad- 
justment and maladjustment. 

This significant report, prepared by a 
special group appointed by the National 
Resources Committee's sub-committee on 
Science, is especially concerned with the 
growth and distribution of economic op- 
portunity, the physical development of the 
population, and also, to a considerable 
extent, with the regional distribution of 
economic opportunity, the social and edu- 
cational progress of the population in 
American life. An introductory state- 
ment by the Committee on Population 
Problems brings out some of the points 
that already appeared in the report of the 
Urbanism Subcommittee of the National 
Resources Committee (see OCCUPATIONS, 
February, 1938, pp. 445-447) such as 
the facts that we are gradually becoming 
a more mature population; that future 
growth of population will be in the urban 
peripheral areas rather than in the urban 
centers themselves; and that there exists 
a necessity for greater control of natural 
resources, 

Contrary to the doctrine of totalitarian 
countries, the Committee concludes that a 
“continued expansion in the domestic 
market for American goods and services 
must come from increased productivity 
and broadened distribution of income 
rather than in the numerical increase in 
population.” Also it reveals the fact that 
occupations that have been declining are 
chiefly manned by older workers, where- 
as the personnel of the new industries is 
heavily weighted with young people. 
Recommended are greater consideration 
of conditions affecting the employment of 
older workers, and provisions for re- 
training and increasing the adaptability 
of individual workers displaced from 
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their usual occupations by technological 
change. 

The Committee on Population Prob- 
lems also calls attention to the decline in 
the proportion of gainful workers em- 
ployed in the extractive industries, the 
increase of the proportion employed in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries, 
and the even greater and more significant 
increase in number of employees in the 


distribution and service trades. It finds 


that due to the increased mobility and 
migrations of the population there are no 
longer any self-contained areas in the 
United States. Large areas of overpopu 
lation relative to developed resources are 
shown to exist, resulting in chronic pov- 


erty, especially where the population is 
rapidly increasing, with the characteristic 
occupations of these regions offering few 
opportunities and meeting a declining de- 
mand, Corrective suggestions are: stimu- 
lation of free movement of workers from 
agricultural areas of limited opportunity 
through the agency of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service; the development of new en- 
terprises, including diversified types of 
agricultural production; a general increase 
in opportunities for employment; equali- 
zation of educational opportunity; and a 
five-year occupational census. 

The Committee on Population Prob- 
lems finds much vocational training now 
offered in secondary schools to be irrele- 
vant to the needs of individuals in a pe- 
riod of specialization and frequent occu- 
pational shifts, with widespread failure 
to base vocational training programs on 
the occupational needs of the community. 
It urges the schools to train in the basic 
skills that underlie many related occupa- 
tions, thus enabling easy transfer and 
equipping pupils with a diversity of 
skills, while calling upon industry to bear 
the burden of training for specialized 
machine tending. Following are some 
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quotations from this report that bear 
upon problems of occupational adjust- 
ment: 


Any well planned program that looks 
toward a more adequate adjustment of the 
population to occupational opportunity must 
be based on careful and a detailed analysis 
of occupational trends and of the changing 
demands that the various occupations are 
making upon the skill, the intelligence, and 
the social qualities of the worker. 

The cultivation of specific skills necessary 
for specific jobs should be regarded as the 
responsibility of the industries requiring such 
training. 

There has been a pronounced trend away 
from the productive and processing to the 
distributive and service occupations. . . . The 
modern worker must be prepared to shift 
from job to job, from occupation to occupa- 
tion, and even from industry to industry. . . . 
A large percentage of the available labor 
supply today is untrained or is equipped to 
meet opportunities that no longer exist. . . . 
To enable this group to carry their own 
economic weight, an expanded program of 
vocational education and guidance seems es- 
sential... . 

Since the average age of the population is 
increasing, it follows that the labor supply 
available in the future will be, on the aver- 
age, older than in the past... . Much has 
been heard of the tendency of industrial 
management to set an age deadline at 40, at 
least for the employment of new workers. 
Such a policy is directly contrary to the ten- 
dency of the population toward increase at 
the older ages and decrease at the younger 
ages. Evidently the question of the occupa- 
tional adjustment of older workers is becom- 
ing a major problem. 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature of 
contemporary occupational life is the in- 
stability of employment opportunity. . . . 
Both the range and the quality of occupa- 
tional opportunity are subject to sudden 
shifts due to such factors as advances in 
technology, changes in the consumption habits 
of the people, expansion or contraction of 
purchasing power, or fluctuations in prices 
and wages. 


Counselors who are participating in 
community surveys or who wish to fore. 
cast job trends in their areas will obtain a 
gtasp of population facts from this re. 
port that will assist them to interpret 
present and future occupational Oppor- 
tunities as they exist both in their own 
communities and in other regions of the 
nation. 

From this study may be also found 
helpful data on the future demand for 
agricultural workers, the occupational dis- 
tribution of the foreign born, and the 
outlook for combined part-time farming 
and industrial employment. 

For both the young person living in 
a rural area who is trying to make up his 
mind whether to seek his life work with- 
in a metropolis and for the worker who 
is considering forsaking the large city 
which gave him birth for opportunity in 
a less populated region, there is much in- 
formation in this survey that might be 
taken advantage of. Clearly it would 
seem that counselors might profitably 
draw upon the findings of the Committee 
on Population Problems in dealing with 
the problems of nearly every counselee 


seeking job guidance. 
H. C. WHITFoRD 


oe 


WRITING AS A CAREER. A HAND. 
BOOK OF LITERARY VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE. By Thomas H. Uzzell. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1938. 
Pp. xii+-238. $2.00. 

Professor Uzzell of New York Uni- 
versity has been an adviser to novice 
writers for many years. In this volume 
he offers a compilation of the advice 
which he has been giving to students in 
answer to their questions about the pro- 
fession of fiction writing and about them- 
selves. He has logically thought through 
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his replies to the problems of abilities, 
education, training, and the rewards of 
literary endeavors, and has presented 
them with a felicitious adroitness unusual 
in handbooks of vocational guidance. 

The very fact that the book is one of 
advice-giving is both its strength and 
weakness: its strength in that the author 
is able to strip with clear, impressive 
hard-headedness, the silly sentiments sur- 
rounding literary productivity; its weak- 
ness in that it is confined to an expository 
treatment of the limited subject of fiction 
writing and neglects to present concrete 
facts on the many other divisions of 
writing as a career. 

In Part I of the book, entitled “The 
Question of Ability,” the Uzzell Literary 
Ability Test is presented. Ignoring the 
first emphasis upon energy, enthusiasm, 
and intelligence as the foundations of 
success, this test attempts to isolate a 
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mysterious ‘X’’ which is supposed to be 
a combination of aptitude, skill, and 
knowledge, as the important factor in 
determining success. The test consists of 
twenty-five items adapted from the ma- 
terials of the Otis Self-Administering 
Tests of Mental Ability: a Sophistication 
Test of ten problems which purports to 
measure “judgment in matters of conduct 
and wisdom in settling controversial is- 
sues,” and a self-rating of the degree of 
application or energy expended in the 
labor of writing. By means of a formula 
the three tests are combined and the 
chances for success are determined. Since 
the test is built upon dubious postulations, 
and since no validating evidence is pre- 
sented, it is difficult to believe that this 
scheme for the guidance of writers is 
very significant. 

While Professor Uzzell risks the epi- 
thet of charlatan by the inclusion of his 
testing device, Part II on ‘The Problem 
of Learning” discloses his genuine grasp 
of the problems of young writers which 
has made him a famous adviser. The 
work of writing fiction is discussed from 
the point of view of what must be 
learned in order to write successfully. 

Part III, treating “Objectives and 
Ideals,’ delineates the American market 
for fiction, showing the type of demand, 
limitations, and rewards 1n the areas of 
the popular and literary short story and 
novel. 

This volume should offer considerable 
help in planning careers for those who 
are interested in fiction writing, but it 
can hardly be considered, as its subtitle 
claims, ‘‘a handbook of literary voca- 
tional guidance.” 


HAROLD WREN 


Counselor, Central High School, 
Scranton, Pa. 


SCHOLARS, WORKERS, AND GENTLE. 
MEN. By Malcolm S. MacLean. Cambridge 
Mass., The Harvard University Press, 1933 
Pp. 86. $1.00. 

Using an attractive title, the Director 
of the General College of the University 
of Minnesota, in delivering the Inglis 
Lecture for 1938, attempts to show the 
conflicts in modern education, something 
of their origins, and formulae that “offer 
much hope of solution.”” Other men have 
attempted this before, but Director Mac- 
Lean speaks with common sense that is 
convincing because of its obvious develop- 
ment from experience. 

Stating that ‘‘the first and chief source 
of contemporary conflict is over the ends 
and aims of education,” he discusses the 
extent to which we want and have need 
of leaders, scholars, workers, and gentle- 
men. He argues that schools as generally 
constituted attempt to produce too many 
leaders, especially in the academic fields, 
placing an inordinate faith for selection 
on the basis of the results of intelligence 
tests. The basis of all his argument is 
that there are many kinds of intelligence, 
all of which are needed by society. 
“Teachers in planning courses follow 
their own selective interests while at the 
same time penalizing students for having 
selective interests’ of their own. This, 
of course, Dr. MacLean argues, contra- 
venes common sense as well as fairness. 

Having discussed the contemporary 
conflicts in education, the author gives in 
the second half of his lecture his pro- 
posal for their practical solution, a propo- 
sal which should be read in its entirety. 
At the risk of implying that there is 
nothing novel here, it may be said that 
Dr. MacLean’s solution is based on a 
recognition of individual differences, po- 
tentialities, and needs—a sound basis for 
any practical proposal. He would have 
the school know thoroughly the peculiar 
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The Promise of Tomorrow 
by Walter E. Myer and Clay Coss 


‘THIS BOOK offers counsel to young people who will soon set out to make 
careers for themselves in an unstable and rapidly changing world. It is a 
text for classes in orientation, in guidance, in vocational civics. But it is more 
than a text. One who reads it has the impression 
of finding an experienced counselor sitting down 
with a young friend and talking about the sort of 
personality and character which is essential to 
success and happiness; about the way to keep 
growing intellectually and culturally; about voca- 
tions which offer the best opportunities; about the 
hazards of national instability and unemployment 
and about the kind of citizenship which is neces- 
sary in order to maintain and increase opportunity 
in the land. 

The chapters on occupations are distinct con- 
tributions to vocational guidance literature. The 
plan of this book conforms to the program advo- 
cated in the Report of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Education. 


THe PRoMIsE oF Tomorrow should be in the hands of every teacher, 


parent, counselor, and student. 
Price, $2.50 for single copy; $2.00 each, if ordered in quantities of five 


or ore. 
= . 
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National Education Association. 
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“This is the only volume I know that faces squarely the vital issue of 
vocational guidance, namely, that people who hope to find occupa- 
tions in society must have fundamental social knowledge as well as 
technical training if society and occupations are to go on at all.” 


—CHARLES A. BEARD 
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characteristics of every student and the 
environing human society, and then pro- 
vide whatever the student needs as he 
needs it. He proposes that schools pro- 
vide three parallel channels, from each of 
which a flow to either or to both of the 
others is easy and frequent. The first 
channel provides skills and techniques as 
their need appears; the second, a general 
education; and the third, an intensely 
focused training for each individual’s 
manifest special interest. 

The lecture is written in a forthright 
style that has charm as well as vigor. It 
is a worthy addition to the series that 
perpetuates the memory of Alexander 


Inglis. THOMAS H. Briccs 


Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

oe 
VOCATIONAL HYGIENE. By Daniel 
Caplin and S. G. Ocean. New York, Globe 
Book Co., 1938. Pp. 180. $1.60. 

This volume is not typically a book on 
vocational hygiene, and might be called 
more appropriately a book on accidents. 
There is considerable spottiness in the 
treatment of material throughout the 
book, some items receiving very detailed 
attention and others dismissed with brief- 
est comment. Considerable detail is 
given in Chapter 16 dealing with the 
safety education plan. This one chapter 
comprises 80 pages, or a little more than 
one-third of the entire book. 

Vocational hygiene is defined as that 
science of maintaining and enjoying good 
health, physically, mentally, socially, and 
economically, while exposed to industrial 
conditions. In terms of the definition 
employed, the authors have systematically 
neglected to discuss adequately the mental 
and social aspects of hygiene. 

The book will promote the attitude 
that accidents should be prevented and as 


a contribution to the present interest in 
safety education, it is an admirable pub- 


lication. Jesse F. WiLviams 


Professor of Physical Education, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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CAREERS. By I. David Cohen and Mary 
K. Ganley. New York, Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, 1938. Pp. 416. $1.60. 


This book includes a series of career 
articles gleaned by the authors in their 
years of experience. They have harvested 
a variety of points of view with respect 
to major occupational fields, items of 
importance in making a vocational choice, 
and some significant occupational trends 
Extensive use is made of reprints from 
occupational articles printed by the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools and the 
United States Department of Commerce. 
Other items consist of reprints from mag- 
azines, books, or industrial pamphlets. 

Thus the book is valuable for reference 

purposes in connection with any school 
guidance program. Teachers of both oc- 
cupational classes and other subjects will 
find 85 career references treated from a 
variety of points of view. Though only 
a few represent a thorough occupational 
analysis, most of them deal with the ad- 
venturous, the inspirational, or the bio- 
graphical aspects which, of course, do 
have a place in any sound guidance pro- 
gram. 
The value of this book as a text in 
itself is to be questioned. Most of the 
occupational fields are not treated thor- 
oughly from the standpoint of an occu- 
pational analysis, particularly the pro- 
fessions and the fields of public, do- 
mestic, and personnel services. Also the 
social implications of each field of work 
are lacking. 

This volume’s excellent table of con- 
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tents probably makes an index unneces- 
sary, and helpful bibliographies and 
questions appear at the close of each dis- 
cussion. The book is easy and pleasant 
to read and treated in such a way that 
it will arouse interests in the mind of the 
young reader. If it does nothing more 
than this, it fulfills a need. The reader 
must, however, be warned to delve 
further and be encouraged to be thor- 
oughly analytical in his vocational choice. 

LESTER J. SCHLOERB 


Director of Occupational Research, 
Chicago Board of Education. 
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Publications Received 








(The following books and pamphlets have 
been received and placed on exhibit in the 
Library of the National Occupational Con- 
ference.) 

Administrative Personnel for Local Hous- 
ing Authorities. Chicago, National Associa- 
tion of Housing Officials, 1938. Pp. 14. 


Duties, qualifications, and salaries <f local hous- 
ing administrative personnel are outlined. 


An Analysis of the First Trial of the 
Black Cube Worksample 167. Hoboken, 
N. J., Stevens Institute of Technology, Hu- 
man Engineering Laboratory, 1938. Pp. 102. 


Anderson, Henry L. A Guide to Occupa- 
tions and Vocational Guidance. Paynesville, 
Minn., The Paynesville Press, 1936. Pp. 42. 

Includes directions for seeking a job and a 
helpful bibliography. 

_ Calvert, Maude R. The New First Course 
in Home Making. Atlanta, Ga., Turner E. 
Smith & Co., 1932. Pp. 508. 

Lessons in home making for the Junior Home 
Maker. 

Characteristics of Company Unions, 1935. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Department of 
Labor, 1938. Pp. 314. 30 cents. 

A monograph, prepared by the Division of In- 
dustrial Relations, on a representative group of 
126 company unions which reveals that most of 
these set up to combat trade-union pressure were 
initiated by the management. No cases were dis- 
covered where a company union was voted for in 
a secret ballot election between the company union 
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YOUR FUTURE, the new guidance 
weekly, is an eight-page paper designed for 
use by students in group guidance. It 
brings to the classroom new, interesting 
articles in all fields of guidance—occupa- 
tional, social, recreational. It provides up- 
to-date information about occupations, cur- 
rent trends, and opportunities. It presents 
articles to guide in the acquisition of cour- 
tesy, personal conduct, and other forms of 
proper social behavior. It serves students 
in finding and developing avocations. In 
brief, YOUR FUTURE is an organized 
weekly text in the field of guidance. A 
time-saver for the teacher. A great help 
for the student. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 


Copies of one issue will be sent free of 
charge for trial use by your students. Just 
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and a trade-union one. A large proportion of the 
company unions studied were under management 
dominance and effected no adjustment of individ- 
ual grievances, being most successful in promoting 


health and safety work and in effecting a more 
even distribution of work. A large number took 
no active participation in securing or demanding 
wage increases 


Crawford, W. L. How to Develop Good 
Executives. Stamford, Conn., The Dahl's, 
1938. Pp. 50. 

Details methods for choosing and developing 
executives for the hotel business. 


Cushman, Frank. Report of a Thirty Hour 
Course on Training Instructors for the Po- 
lice Service F.B.1. National Police Academy, 
Washington, D. C. Washington, D. C., 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, 1938. Pp. 
65. Mimeographed. 

Reports the objectives and outlines the or- 
ganization of the course, and gives a condensed 
description of the actual work done. 


The Dean of Girls in the High School. 
Washington, D. C., the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, 1938. Pp. 12. 


Deals with the specific duties of the high school 
dean of girls particularly as relating to social, 
vocational, and personal guidance. 


The Dean of Women in the Institution of 
Higher Learning. Washington, D. C., Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women, 
1938. Pp. 16. 


Prepared by the Research Committee of the 
Association, this pamphlet reviews the history of 
the position, its specific functions, types of persons 
eligible, and training required. It is recommended 
that deans be familiar with the best methods of 
studying an occupation, and with the best sources 
of sound and up-to-date information regarding the 
occupational fields that most of their students will 
enter. It is also recommended that they stress the 
need for a vocational guidance and placement ex- 
pert in their respective institutions and that they 
sponsor frequent conferences on occupations. 


The Expanding Program of Industrial 
Education. Washington, D. C., American 
Association of School Administrators, 1938. 
Pp. 46. 25 cents. 

Nine papers presented at the 1938 Atlantic City 
Convention of the Association which deal with 
the relation of industrial arts program to malad- 
justed pupils, to training for diversified occupa- 
tions, to industry, and to the adult education move- 
ment. 


Farnham, Rebecca, and Link, Irene. Effects 
of the Works Program on Rural Relief. 


OCCUPATIONS 


Washington, D. C., Works Progress Admin. 
istration, Division of Social Research. 
Pp. 116. 


A survey of rural relief cases closed in seven 
states in 1935, over 93 per cent of which con 
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or looking for work. One third of the househol 
heads seeking work were over 45 years of age 
An increasing number of unemployables on gen. 
eral relief rolls was noted 


Greenleaf, Walter J. College Salaries, 
1936. Washington, D. C., U. S. Govern. 
ment Printing Office, 1937. Pp. 34. 10 
cents. 

An analysis of the salaries that full-time fac 
members received in the colleges and universiti 
in the United States. Prepared by the U. S. Office 
of Education. 





Hildreth, Gertrude H., and Pintner, Ru- 
dolf. Manual of Directions for Pintner- 
Paterson Performance Tests Short Scale. New 
York, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1937. Pp. 16. 50 cents. 


Humphreys, J. Anthony. How to Choose 
a Career. Chicago, Woodrow Wilson Junior 
College, 1938. Pp. 26. Mimeographed. 

Suggestions for studying occupations, obtaining 
occupational information, self-analysis, and for 
choosing a career. 


King, Clarence. Social Agency Boards 
and How to Make Them Effective. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1938. Pp. 102. 
$1.25. 


Leven, Maurice. The Income Structure of 
the United States. Washington, D. C., The 
Brookings Institution, 1938. Pp. 178. $1.50 


Chapter II considers the occupational differences 
in income, including a study of annual earnings 
in specific occupations, and of hourly earnings in 
three major industries. 


Levy, Florence N. Art Education in Neu 
York. A Guidance Study. New York, School 
Art League of New York, 745 Fifth Ave., 
1938. Pp. 148. $1.75. 


A directory of the public schools, colleges and 
universities, art schools, and museums that offer 
art education in New York City. Under each 
institution are listed the types of courses given 
(day, evening, summer, and correspondence), the 
subjects stressed, the available equipment, art 
clubs, details of scholarship and placement serv- 
ices, and tuition charges. There is also included 
an index to the schools, and a cross-reference list 
of various types of subjects taught. 





